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ASHES OF ROSES. 
BY MARGARET FE, SANGSTER. 


“TIYRIEND, in whose eyes I looked to-day, 
-' Whose hand in clinging clasp held mine, 
The tender word I could not say, 

That from my heart went forth to thine. 


So lately all thy life was fair, 

And bated in morning’s loveliest glow; 
So lately came the frosty air 

That laid its choicest blossoms low. 


Alone by depth of mother-love, 
I measure depth of mother-loss, 
And feel how thick the clouds above 
Thy weary pathway of the cross, 


Yet Sorrow reigns a queen on earth; 
At many a door a guest unbid, 

She lifts the latch, nor less the hearth 
She darkens, when her form is hid 


From stranger eyes, when asphodels 
Spring, spear-like, by no new-made grave, 
Nor gloom of mourning-garment tells 
How keen a blow her sword-thrust gave. 


With insight clear, I comprehend 
Thy stricken life, that dreads the sun, 
Thy sleepless nights, so slow to end, 
Thy days that creep in silence on. 


Still, whether fade the rose of love, 
Before a blighting wind of fate, 
Or, angel-borne to realms above, 
It bloom anew at heaven's gate ; 


If once its glory blessed our life, 
We never wholly lose the past; 
Its ashes are with sweetness rife, 
And make us richer to the last. 


And pain hath gems that purely shine, 
“Through suffering perfect,’’ graven where 
They catch the light from Love. Divine, 
Shall we complain, such gems who bear? 





A REMINISCENCE OF JOHN STUART 
MILL. 


RY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


N the death of John Stuart Mill the whole in- 
tellectual world will feel poorer. It is doubt- 
ful if in any civilized country there is one brain whose 
work will be so much missed by all thinking men and 
women. And there are probably but two or three 
names in Germany, France, Great Britain, and Amer- 
ica, which will stand so high in the intellectual history 
of our time as that of the great English philosopher. 
All students who have been accustomed to his clear 
expositions of political questions, his nice faculty of 
balancing different sides of practical subjects, his ap- 
plication of principles to problems of finance and ad- 
ministration, his lucid style, and his utter devotion to 
truth, justice, and liberty, will feel that in his death 
there is a great gap made in the world of thought and 
letters, not easily filed up. Except Darwin, no philos- 
opher has left a deeper impression on the thought of this 
age. The Utilitarian School, of which he was one of the 
leaders, we trust is to have but a passing influence; 
but Mr. Mill himself, in his personal character and 
his political writings, belongs to that higher school of 
intuitional moralists, who, in all ages, have shown the 
utmost attainment of the human soul, in utter and un- 
selfish devotion to the principles of truth and justice 
and humanity. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to know 
Mr. Mill personally, and to have corresponded with 
him during a number of years. Before meeting 
him, I had expected to find a clear, acute, logical, but 
somewhat dry, philosopher—one who would measure 
everything, even in social intercourse, by the standard 
of the intellect and by the strictest logical rule. To my 
surprise, I found a gentleman, in manner like an old 
French count, full of courtesy, kindness, and small at- 
tentions, graceful and almost affectionate in his ways, 
his face beaming with sentiment, and his eyes lighting 
up where any heroic or chivalric feeling was called 
forth. From conversing with him, one would say his 
prominent characteristic was feeling, and sympathy 
with all the nobler side of human nature. Isaw him first 
just after the close of the War of the Rebellion. He 
asked, with a peculiar interest, about John Brown, and 
I remember his eyes filled with tears as he spoke of the 
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wonderful heroism of his effort, and said, “If he is 
looking down now from the other world, how it 
must gludden him to see such a result of his 
death!” It was a remarkable characteristic of Mr. 
Mill that in the darkest days of our Civil War, 
when most, even among our friends, despaired of 
our final success, he never doubted. He always wrote 
to me and other correspondents as if final victory was 
as sure as the return of the seasons. His sympathy 
with the North through the whole struggle was com- 
plete and entire. He considered our triumph the 
triumph of order, liberty and civilization. In fact, he 
had studied the history of our struggle with the Slave- 
Power from the very beginning and understood every 
step of our progress. His sympathy and his confidence 
in us was a thoroughly intelligent one; and later on, 
when a band of corrupt officials seemed to have entire 
possession of this city and state, and to be debauching 
the whole country, when many of us wrote to him in 
the greatest discouragement, he always replied with 
the utmost hopefulness. In fact, he looked upon all 
our affairs as if from the standpoint of history, and 
judging them from certain great general principles, he 
never wavered in his confidence that we would 
triumph over all these difficulties. He believed, with 
many of us here, that the best cure of public corruption 
was in touching that deep “ well of conscience” which 
lies hid in every man’s breast; and for our other 
troubles, he had faith that the general intelligence of 
our people and their habit of managing their own 
affairs would finally cure them. 

He had great faith, too, more than some of us shared, 
in the renoviting effect upon political affairs hereafter, 
of admittin z woman to the suffrage. But in regard to 
women’s ladoring in the field, he once said to me that 
he thought it had had a bad effect in France, as it al- 
lowed the laboring man to go so much more to the 
cabaret, 22d drink up his wife’s wages. We interchang- 
ed many letters on the Civil Service Reform, and Mr. 
Mill, who had watched its effects closely in the Indian 
Civil Service, bad the greatest faith in the good effects 
and good influence of open competitive examinations, 
especially as destroying the power of the class, which 
he considered the great bane of free communities—the 
‘ professional politicians.’’ Mr. Mill did everything in 
his power to collect information for those who were 
urging this reform in this country. He had an equal 
confidence in the final triumph of Free Trade in this 
country, believing that the intelligence of the people 
and the interests of each section must finally bring it 
about. Yet, though urged at different times, he was 
never willing to write anything publicly which would 
bear directly on our popular discussions, fearing that 
this might seem an intrusion of a foreigner’s opinions. 
Unfortunately, most of his letters during the past few 
years I have given away to autograph-hunters, but 
one, which was written just after the close of the civil 
war, was so felicitous in its expression and so charac- 
teristic of the man, that I copied a passage and pre- 
served it. On reaching England, I had written to him 
how disgusted I was at the sudden conversion of many 
Englishmen to the side of the North after the defeat of 
General Lee. He replied, ‘‘ Your remark is most just on 
the unworthiness of the conversions due only to success. 
Such conversions merely show the fundamental un- 
worthiness of the original error. The disgust they oc- 
casion is one of the causes which make those who have 
fought an up-hill battle, up to the hour of victory, 
eager to go forward to something else, in which they 
will still have the low-minded and selfish part of man- 
kind against them.’’ There is something of the same 
ring in this as in that celebrated passage in which he 
replies to Mansell’s atheistical proposition—that “ God’s 
goodness is different in kind from man’s goodness’”’— 
areply which carried with it the approval of most of 
the Christian world. 

“Tf instead of the ‘ glad tidings’ that there existsa Being in 
whom all the excellences which the highest human mind can 
conceive exist in a degree inconceivable to us, I am informed 
that the world is ruled by a being whose attributes are infinite, 
but what they are we cannot leara, nor what are the princi- 
ples of his government, except that ‘the highest human 
morality which we are capable of conceiving’ does nct sanc- 
tion them; convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as 
Imay. But whenI am told that I must believe this, and, at 
the same time, call this being by the names which express and 
affirm the highest human morality, I say, in plain terms, that I 
will not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do: he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I willcall no being good who is not what 
I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures ; 





and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling 
him, to hell I will go.” 


I saw Mr. Mill for the last time, in private, at the 
dinner of the Political Economy Club in London in 
1865. The Americans who were present .n that occa- 
sion will never forget his peculiar kindnes. and cour- 
tesy towards them, treating them—though tney were 
mere tyros in the science—as if they were guests of 
honor. I heard Mr. Mill again on his début in public 
life. He appeared, for the first time in his life at a 
political meeting, in St. James’s Hall. He had been 
proposed, it will be remembered, for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but had refused to pay the expenses of the can- 
vass, or to accept any of what he considered the injuri- 
ous customs of a political campaign. 


He seemed determined to test his abstract principles 
by the experience of practical politics. But one cus- 
tom of English political life, though a rough one, he 
evidently considered sound and healthful, and that 
was, for the candidate to present himself to his constit- 
uency to be cross-questioned by them. He appeared, 
accordingly, on this occasion, before a rather rough 
and peremptory audience. He made his opening ad- 
dress evidently with considerable nervousness, and 
with a voice evidently not practiced in public speak- 
ing; but the thoughts were so clear, and the views 
presented so sound and forcible, that the speech was 
very well received. Then began, however, the real 
ordeal—the custom which ought to be imitated in 
American political life—the questioning of a candidate 
by his constituents. The practice has an. excellent 
effect in pricking gaseous rhetoric and dispelling the 
vapor of words which a skillful demagogue throws 
around facts. In this trial, however, Mr. Mill’s true 
quality shone forth. He evidently felt at ease at once 
when he had left rhetoric and descended to hard facts 
and arguments. His clear intellect at once gave him 
an advantage. Another quality of his, too, came in 
play, which showed me at once that he would makea 
popular public man, his extreme courtesy; for, as we 
all know in America, nothing “ takes’? with a rough 
audience like true politeness. 

The first question which wus put was from a very 
rowdy-looking person, and amused me extremely, 
though it evidently did not strike the audience as re- 
markable. It was, ‘‘ Mr. Mill, do you believe it right 
to marry a deceased wife’s sister?’’ Mr. Mill ‘‘saw no 
objections.”’ After this important matter was disposed 
of came, ‘“‘ What do you think of the Irish Church?” “T 
think it should be cut up by the roots,’”’ was Mr. Mill’s 
reply. This was received with immense applause. Then 
followed a question as to Mr. Mill’s views on the “ Per- 
missive Bill,’ or, as we should call it, the ‘* Prohibitory 
Law.”’ Mr. Mill replied to this with much care and con- 
sideration. He said he had the greatest respect for 
the temperance reformers, and was happy to number 
many of them amorg his friends, and he felt deeply, 
as they did, the fearful evils which they were seeking 
to reform. But he could not think it right to so en- 
tirely restrain the liberty of the individual as to forbid 
his purchasing intoxicating liquors. At this point, a 
rough fellow jumped up, and shouted, “Mr. Mill, if 
you kept a public——” This supposition set the audi- 
ence in a roar, for, as I said before, Mr. Mill’s manner 
and appearance were more those of an old French 
count than of a burly Englishman, and the picture of 
him as keeping an ale-house was particularly ludi- 
crous. Mr. Mill, however, quieted the audience, and 
insisted that the man should be heard. ‘ Mr. Mill,” 
said the man again, ‘‘if you kept a public, and a man 
came in to drink, and smashed the glasses and dis- 
turbed the neighborhood, don’t you think there ought 
to be a Permissive Bill to stop his getting drink?” 
Mr. Mill’s reply was very readily given. “I think 
there are some cases,’’ he said, ‘‘in which the action of 
the police may be properly called in.” Some questions 
were put to him, which were of so radical a nature or 
so disagreeable and doubtful, that the managers of the 
meeting did not wish him to reply to them. But he 
insisted on answering each one with the utmost clear- 
ness and courtesy, even bringing out some of his views 
in regard to the tenure of landed property, in such a 
manner that the audience received them at least with 
patience. The meeting w2s considered a great success, 
and made almost certain his victory in his district. 

Mr. Mill’s parliamentary career has been sometimes 
called a failure, but it was not so except as compared 
with the brilliant success of his writings. He gained 
by it a prodigious influence over the laboring classes; 
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he spread a knowledge of his own views and writing 
among a public who knew little of them before; anc 
he brought his acute brain to bear with great powe 
on some of the practical questions of the day. 

But to the world it was a matter of gain that he dic 
hot appear again in Parliament. 
I looked forward with much pleasure to meeting hin 


in England, but his increasinggweakness of health took 


him away on a journey to the mountains of Styria 
und I did not see him again. 
part of every year latterly at Avignon, near the grave 
of his wife, to whom he was attached wil! 

idolatrous affection, and to whom ‘was wr 
beautiful dedication of his 








itten 


The 


work on Libcriy. 


inscription on her tomb testifies to his deep attach- | 


ment, but shows that the hope of his ever meeting her 


again was not so strong as it would have been with 


Socrates or Cicero. 


Since her death his home has been gracefully pre- 


5 


sided over by her daughter under a former marriage— | 


Miss Taylor, one of the most intellectual women of 


Europe, and well known to American readers by her 


interesting volume of Memorabilia upon Buckie. 

Mr. Mill no doubt died as he had lived, a consistent 
‘““modern stoic.” His favorite reading Marcus 
Aurelius, and he has left to the world the memory 
of -the "ighest stoical life—of utter devotion io 
truth, jv e and humanity—but alas! 
ability, ~ ‘nout the conscious inspiration of Chris- 
tianity, 24,,. without a hope of personal immortality. 
To such &,ul one cannot doubt that the mystery of 
eternity will unfold grander truths and more inspiring 
hopes than he ever dared to entertain on earth; and 
that pure and noble heart, freed from the deception of 
time and sense, will bow to Christ as one worthy of all 
its homage, and with a devotion whose only regret can 
be, that it was given so late. 


was 


in all prob- 








THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE. 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE AND A PERSONAL 
PROTEST. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


\IR: When men who have long been honorably 
Ss conspicuous pass from the gaze of the world 
which has known them only in public and formal 
capacities, the slightest incident 1 
that reveals their inner life and throws light on their 
private character. A thousand such contributions 
start forth from unexpected sources, to answer the 
popular demand; and facts, trifling in themselves, are 
invested with importance, as tints to furnish forth that 
perfect portraiture which the canvas of history awaits. 
Such a process of induction seems now to be going on 
with regard to the life and character of the late Chief 
Justice of the United States—the Christian statesman, 
the jurist, the financier and scholar—Salmon P. Chase. 
I would proffer my humble tribute also to the charac- 
ter of the man, and cast a single stone upon the lofty 
cairn that shall surmount his honored grave. 

In the year 1838, a youth of nineteen, full of hope 
and empty of expericnce, I went to Cincinnati, to 
“seek my fortune.’’ Never was a foolish boy more 
exultant, more certain of future friends, fame and 
fortune, than [, on that fine morning when I set foot 
for the first time in a large city with very few shil- 
lings in my pocket and not an acquaintance within 
its limits. The fame and fortune have long since 
taken their place, with other morning dreams, in 
the Limbo of Vanity; but the fricnds, in that warm 
western atmosphere, became a reality from the 
very start. Never can I forget the generous hos- 
pitality of those gentlemen, many of whom have long 
since passed away, laden with years and honors, while 
others, then little older than myself, have since risen 
to more than national distinction—Judge Burnett and 
Major Gano, pioneers of the wilderness, whose ap- 
pearance and address might have added grace to royal 
courts; “Charley ’’ Hammond, the veteran editor of 
the Cincinnati Gazette, with his belated queue and 
costume of a former generation; William Groesbeck, 
then a young lawyer on whose fresh “shingle” the paint 
was hardly dry; Samuel Eels, my bosom friend, the 
brilliant young advocate, whose splendid promise was 
so early quenched in death; William D. Gallagher, one 
of the sweetest of the western pocts, whose name I see 
among the pall-bearers at the Washington fun-ral of 
the Chief Justice, but who has long since ceased to 
sing. Those were the days when Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
bound with victorious wreaths from the Wilson con- 
troversy, thundered in the Presbyterian church on 
Fourth street. A stone’s throw distant, Bellows, a 
young theologue fresh from the schools, was dispen- 
sing “ another gospel” from the Unitarian pulpit, and 
all the people were running to the sound of his pleas- 
ant voice. The radical notions that then so attracted 
and fascinated that orthodox community in spite of 
themselves, I have lived to see set down as “slow,” 
and their propounder rated a “ high-old”’ Conser- 
rative. Gen. William Henry Harrison, then recently 
(I may add, derisively) defeated for the humble post of 
Clerk of the County Court, by a sort of vagrom 
character popularly known as “the ginger-bread 
lawyer,’ walked about the streets in those days, with 
less prospect of becoming President of the United 
States than of being “struck by lightning.’’ Bu‘ alas! 
{ find my voice beginning to “change to childish 
treble,” and, after the fashion of elderly men, I am 


‘olnes interesting 


| . ° ’ 
During last summer | conscience), as an editor of the Gazctte! 


He had spent a great 
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3 | gossiping about everything other than what | set out 
i | to say. 
r My first recourse was to rough-tongued, soft-hearted 
old “Charley ;”’ I wanted to be employed—simply on 
1| the breadth of my cheek (ground ample enough, in all 
How deftly 
1| the venerable cynic stroked me against the fur with 
oue hand, and smoothed me caressingly with the 
| other! Tfow he lashed my assurance with caustic rid- 
icule, taking care none the less to reward it with sub- 
| stantial success—belying, all the while, the bitterness 
| of his tongue with the kindly twinkle of his eye! So 
| I found myself at once ensconced in a good place, with 
, 2 good salary, and all within an hour of my arrival in 
| the town—and never, “from that time out,” was I per- 
»| mitted to know want or fear or lack of cheer in the 
| clorious “Queen City of the West.”’ 
| As my ultimate aim was the law, I entered my name 
| 
| 
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in the office of Judge Timothy Walker, and called my 
self a student of that noble science. Of course, in 
frequent attendance upon courts, I soon became aware 
of the tall, serious, serene-eyed young counselor, who 
went toand fro from the court-room to his office, gen- 
erally unattended, seeming to dwell in an atmosphere 
of his own, quite above that 
breathed. That was Salmon P. Chase, a man whom 

verybody appeared to respect, and nobody to like. 
| At least he was sought by none. He was then in the 
| full shadow of the unpopularity attaching to those 
| forensic crusades in behalf of human liberty which 
| are to render his name illustrious to remotest ages. He 
| was “the fine young man who had just ruined him- 
| self.”” The man whom, to-day, you are all so virtuously 
| berating for aiming, by ways confessedly pure and 
noble, at an eminence which you nevertheless inva- 
rinbly hold up to the children of your very Sunday- 
schools as the most legitimate object of honorable 
desire, then walked calmly amid a hostile community, 
sustained only by a holy purpose and the conscious- 
ness of right; and his bitterest enemy never professed 
to believe that all the wealth and honors of the 
universe had power to swerve him from the path of 
rectitude, 

Is that record changed a whit, now that he is gone? 
Oh, no! but in every age, the same old cant must have 
its say. You praise him enough. You donot deny him 
the ‘*‘ tears for his love,”’ the *‘ joy for his fortune,’’ nor 
the ‘‘honor for his valor;’’ but ‘‘ because he was am- 
bitious’’ you “slew him,’’ virtuous, humble, disinter- 
ested, self-denying American editors and politicians! 

There was at this time, in Cincinnati a Young Men’s 
Bible Society, of which Mr. Chase had been for some 
years the presiding officer. At their public anniver- 
saries, it was naturally an object to secure young men 
for speakers (a thing not so easy of accomplishment 
; then as now), and, through the favor of some influen- 
| tial youngster, [ received an invitation to perform this 
service. On this occasion of my first appearance before 
an audience, I had the good fortune to attract the favor- 
able attention of the president, himself at that time only 
about thirty yearsofage. Youmay well suppose I was 
surprised and gratified to see this distinguished-looking 
man enter my room the next day, and after greeting 
me in the most cordial fashion, and inquiring into my 
antecedents, my plans for the future, the salary I was 
receiving, and thesum that Would be necessary for my 
easy subsistence, offer me frankly a place in his office 
and a generous pecuniary support until I should finish 
my legal studies. When Lreplied to him that the cleri- 
cal service to be rendered in return for this outlay 
would doubtless be poorly performed, it transpired 
that this was the unconditional proffer of a loan, to be 
repaid without interest, out of the future profits of my 
professional labor, and was made with the simple pur- 
pose of speeding my preparation for such a career. 
His generous offer was accepted ; and on his part it was 
faithfully carried out, until, at a later period, the plans 
and pursuits of my life suffered a radical change—when 
we amicably settled the account in a way different 
from what we had anticipated. 

We parted the best friends. I have seen Mr. Chase 
but occasionally during the long political career 
upon which he was soon after launched; but in the 
| opportunities afforded me of watching the develop- 
ments of his rare nature, I have noted a steady and 
marked improvement in all that goes to make the ideal 
| 


| 
| 
| 





man. If he had an obvious fault in his earlier days, it 

was a constitutional coldness, which J have reason to 
think was more apparent than real. But all this dis- 
appeared when time, with its domestic afflictions, its 
| removal of the ban of social proscription, its thick- 
| coming successes, and its hosts of friends with their 
| warm contact, had deepened and mellowed his nature, 
| and his bearing become as kindly and genial as it had 
| always been dignified and serene. 

But it was no part of my purpose in this article to 
sound his eulogy. The world seems to be united just 
now in a general estimate of his claims to be ranked 


which other people | 





| iarity with the best masters of classic antiquity waa 
freshened, at least in those early days, by almost daily 
contact. But then, his scholarship was destitute of 
fuss and pretension, and was not used to furnish 
plums for a rhetorical pudding. It was only to be in- 
ferred from that air of discipline and culture which 
distinguished every writing, however inconsiderable, 
to which he put his hand. 

Of the common charge of inordinate ambition so 
lightly, and yet so savagely urged against him, and in 
which even the Christian Union joins, I have not left 
room tospeak. But itis not necessary. The very grava- 
men of your accusation is only a ‘desire to be President 
which rose to a passion, a consuming fury;”’’ and this 
may be safely set beside the pregnant admission that 
“never, under the utmost stress of this goading and 
passionate desire, did he .yield one atom of principle, 
or stoop to any base act.” : 

It is hardly probable that a ‘‘ passionate desire to be 
President’ will ever be eradicated from the bosom of 
the American politician. I even doubt if such a thing 
| be desirable. But if, when thus qualified by admitted 
high purpose and loyal integrity, this desire is still 
thought worthy to be characterized in terms as strong 
as could be applied to notorious, unprincipled selfish- 
ness, one looks anxiously around for examples of that 
purer aspiration which the political moralist may safely 
approve, and towards which good men, writing on the 
tombstones of their fellow-men, can afford to be 
charitable. 





Rosert R. RayMonpD. 
BROOKLYN, May 15, 1873. 





WILLOWS IN SPRING. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


\ 7 HEN April suns, uncertain, 
‘Y Now lift, now drop the curtain, 
And smile, and straight forsake ; 
When quicker breaths discover 
How Nature under cover 
Is lying broad awake ; 


When trees, in pleasant wonder, 
Are turning strange things under 
Their thinking-caps of brown ; 
When baby-buds, outleaping, 
Anon are backward creeping, 
If moody mornings frown ; 


When grass in emerald patches 
The sprinkled sunshine catches, 
Upon the lorn hillside, 
Already now the willows, 
The April-hearted willows, 
Are clothéd like a bride. 


All misty-fine their sheathing, 
A mist of Spring’s own breathing ; 
The tender, ghostly green ; 
All in a night and morning, 
Without a watch or warning, 
The unseen became the seen. 


Came not, as leafage growing, 
The plumy lightness flowing 
From every slender stem ; 
But as the lovely color, 
Unwed with texture duller, 
Had dropped from heaven to them. 


The heart that always yearneth 
To gladness quickest turneth- 
The willows grow so gay! 
The first to set the fashion 
That is the whole world’s passion, 
Before the month of May. 


Tis plain that this revealing 
Ts to their finer feeling, 

(Oh, tender hearts are wise!) 
That nature nothing doeth, 
But first to these she showeth, 

Who live to sympathize. 





LOCAL PROHIBITION IN PENNSYI- 
VANIA. 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


- W* have no ‘bar’ attached to the hotel 
j now, sir, and cannot furnish you with anye 
thing to drink,” was the answer which we received on 
Thursday, April 24th, from the proprietor of a hotel in 
Lewiston, the county town of Mifflin county, Penn. 
“You know,” he added, ‘“‘ we have ‘local option’ in 
this State; and this is a prohibition county.” 
In order to test how far the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic was real in these hotels and taverns, deprived of 
license on April Ist, under the “local option” vote, we 
had quietly tried whether drivks could be had in 
various towns throughout the State of Pennsylvania; 
and hitherto with the same result—a refusal to supply 
us with any sort of alcoholic liquors. 





along the great men of his age and nation. All now 
| acknowledge him a statesman, a jurist, a financier of 
the first degree. Let me add, for your special behoof, 
that though he certainly was not ‘‘a great reasoner like 
Calhoun,” a man of perverse power to make the worse 
appear the better reason, he was a great reasoner of a 
very different stamp. His logic was as luminous as his 
| English, and both were pure and powerful to a degree 
which, I am bold to affirm, has no parallel among the 
| lawyers and statesmen that remain to us. He was not 
“a great scholar, like Sumner;’’ but he was, as I per- 
soually know, an accomplished scholar, whose famil- 


| 
| 
| 





“You might get it, sir, at the drug stores,” said the 
intelligent and courteous hotel proprietor, already re- 
ferred to, ‘“‘ because you are a stranger; but the people 
of the town cannot get it without a regular prescrip- 
tion.”’ 

This gentleman thought it a great hardship, too, that 
he should have been deprived ef his license by a pop- 
ular vote. He looked upon it as a great loss to his 
business, and likely to affect his year’s profits very 
considerably. Yet he was honest enough and logical 
enough to say—“‘ If the liquor trade be right, and as 
necessary as other trades, every man ought to be as 
free to carry it on as to deal in dry goods, or boots and 
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shoes; but if it be as bad as the Temperance men say, 
then it is proper to suppress it. I am not an advocate 
for licensing it, sir; I am for free trade in it, or pro- 
hibition.” 

The result of the popular vote in Pennsylvania has 
been that there are now forty-two counties and six 
cities which have voted “against license’? by a ma- 
jority of votes; and twenty-three counties and sixteen 
cities which have voted “for license’ by majorities of 
from two to five thousand votes—Elk giving the 
smallest, and Schuylkill the largest majority “for 
license.” 

According to the census returns of 1870, the forty- 
two counties that have voted *agaiust license” had a 
population of 1,414,000, and odd. The twenty-three 
licensing counties had a population of 1,017,000, and oda. 
These form solely the populations of the counties, with 
the city populations excluded entirely. It will thus be 
seen that there is a majority of the people of the whole 
sixty-five counties “against license,” by nearly 400,000 
souls. 

The six cities “against license’? contain a population 
of 34,000, and odd. The sixteen cities “for license” 
contain a population of nearly 300,000. The city of 
Philadelphia does not vote on the question till next 
October. Thousands in Philadelphia that have voted 
under special acts voted overwhelmingly “ against 
license.” It is not doubted but the entire vote of the 
city will give a like result. At present there is 2 ma- 
jority in the city population “ for license.”’ But, taking 
the population of the sixty-five counties, and the 
twenty-two cities, the result is that forty-two counties 
and six cities, Which have voted “ against license,” give 
a majority in the total population of about 51,000 
persons over the population of the twenty-three 
counties and sixteen that have voted “for 
license.”’ Practically, therefore, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has decided against the common licensed sale of 
alcoholic liquors in “ all its borders.” 

From Maryland, on the south, to New York, on the 
north, the central counties of Pennsylvania have voted 
in favor of prohibition. There is not now a licensed 
liquor saloon over the entire width of the State, 
throughout its central counties. 

The twenty-three countics that have voted ‘for 
license” are largely populated by what are known as 
“Pennsylvania Dutch; speaking a mongrel dialect— 
a hotch-potch of English and German. These people 
are very strongly conservative. They voted many 
years against common day-schools, which were left to 
the “local option’? of counties. It is only about ten 
years Northumberland county carried the 
establishment of common schools. Some farming dis- 
iricts in the State have made no provision yet for com- 
mon schools. But, while opposed to day schools, they 
are in favor of liquor saloon night-schools; and have 
accordingly voted * for license.” 

On the other hand, the forty-five counties that are 
prohibitory comprise the great English speaking pop- 
idation of Pennsylvania, and the descendants of the 
early English and North of Ireland immigrants who 
settled in that State. 

And, by-the-way, en why do so many 
writers in America designate these latter ‘“ Scotch- 
Irish?’”? The term would be wholly inexplicable in 
Ireland itself. Such an expression is never heard 
there, and would not be understood. Ulster Presby- 
terians are just as proud of being Lrishmen—‘ Paddies 
evermore ’’—as their countrymen the Munster Roman 
Catholics. Why they should be ‘“ Scotch-Irish” when 
they reach the United States is incomprehensible to us. 
We are personally more directly of Scotch descent 
than one inten thousand of the northern Trish who 
claim that queer title of ‘Scotch-Irish ”’ in the United 
States; but we desire no nobler title than that of 
“Trishman;” or even the more provincial one of 
“ Connaught-man.”’ 

These English and Irish descendants in Pennsylvania 
have voted—*“ down with the liquor traffic ; ’’ while the 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch” have supported and sustained 
licensing it. It is wholly unnecessary to say on which 
side the majority of educated intelligence is to be 
found. 

That prohibition of the liquor traffic can be effect- 
ually carried out, where the people will suppress the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, we have no manner of 
doubt. There is no police force in these forty-five 
counties of Pennsylvania, and scarcely any one re- 
sponsible for the enforcing of the laws. Acts of the 
Legislature will not enforce themselves. There will 
be clandestine selling, as matters stand. But, by any 
reasonable machinery to enforce the law, the total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic would be secured over 
these 30,000 square miles of PennsylVania. So strong is 
the prohibition sentiment in the State of Pennsylvania, 
that the Constitutional Convention, sitting in Phila- 
delphia, has adopted, as an article of the future Con- 
stitution of the State, total prohibititon of the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. The people are 
to have this submitted to their votes next October; 
and if then confirmed by the people, Pennsylvania will 
have gone far in advance of Maine in the cause of pro- 
hibition; inasmuch as it wil! form part of the Con- 
stitution of the State. 

All these things indicate very distinctly that the 
citizens desire to try even the most extreme measures 
of prohibition, in order to relieve themselves, if pos- 
sible, from the manifold evils which the’ common sale 
of alcoholic drinks creates, promotes and fosters in 


every civilized land, 


cities 


since 


passant, 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
. DAVIDSON, 


‘T N the midst of a fast growing crowd of wit- 

nesses to the power of one life, eighteen centuries 
ago, comes a simple book, written by an English 
woman, which brings with it, for Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian alike, the most startling problems of life. 
questions of divinity or humanity in Jesus Christ, the 
ethics of this book ignore. Christianity, not in mysti- 
cal meaning, not in dogma nor articles, but alive and 
throbbing in sympathy with the heart of the modern 
world; what Christ would do, whither his steps would 
tend, with what men He would consort, did He walk on 
earth to-day, is the problem of the book. 

To our rind, the funciful parallel in the hero’s early 
surroundings, the carpenter’s son on the coast of Corn- 
wall, born of high family but in*poor estate, does not 
add to the force of the story. Imitatio Christi is the 
essence of the book; and this might have been accom- 
plished surely, in as easy fashion, without the startling 
vraisemblance that will as certainly repel some minds 
as it will attract others. A young weaver in Lan- 
cashire, even a small shopkeeper in the Strand, might 
have served as well for a hero. But whatever of 
irreverence may seem to inhere in the manner, the 
most orthodox reader can discover none in the matter 
of the book. <A familiar chord is struck in the opening 
chapter. The scene is in the village church, where the 


—) 


All | 


boy of fourteen confronts the Rector, Mr. Grand, who, | 


with some cultured and learned friends of his, had 
staycd to hear the afternoon catechism. 


“Tf wesay, sir, that Jesus Christ was God,” said Joshua, 
“surely all that he said and did must be the real right. There 
cannot be a better way than this.” 

“Surely not, my lad,” Mr. Grand made answer; “ what else 
have you been taught all your life? Whatelse have you been 
saying in your catechism just now?” 

*“ And his apostles and disciples, they showed the way, too?” 
said Joshua. 

“And they showed the way, too, as you say; and if you 
come up to half they taught, you'll do well, Joshua.” 

“Then, sir, if you feel ike this, why don’t you and all the 
clergy live like the apostles, and gtve whet you have to the 
poor?” cried Joshua, clasping his hands, and making a step 
forward, the tears in his eyes. ‘*Why, when you read that 
verse, ‘Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother 


faith cannot change them.” But ‘the Christ-life and 
the Gospel narrative, and the need laid on us all to fol- 
low in the Master’s steps, and believe as He taught and 
do as He did, were still the cardinal points of Joshua’s 
creed, and the object of his endeavors.” 

The quiet country life must come to an end for the 
worker and dreamer. Persecution of the peevish sort 
drives him from the village; and with his friend John, 
the chronicler of the story, he seeks—not his iortune, 
but his work and his bread in the seething London 
world. Into Church Court, among the poorest of the 
poor, the friends go, and now begins a wonderful rev- 
elation of the life in those lower deeps, seen, not from 
above, in dramatic glimpses, but from out of the dept) 
themselves. 

First of all, and most striking in the picture, is that 
there is no sharp line drawn between vice and virtue 
as in the upper world. The next neighbor of the thief 
and the woman who is a sinner may be correct and 
honest in her own life, but she hus no virtuous sneers 
and indignation for them. “Fine ladies think that 
because they would not brush skirts with a prostitute, 
therefore no one will; and that all life shows them the 
same aspect of repuls‘on and horror, It is nothing of 
the kind. Decent women of the poorer class consort 
with them, if not cordially, yet humanely.” 

Mary Prinsep is a delicately drawn figure, though 
not the betrayed and shrinking victim of desertion, 
with uo sentiment, and no story of discarded love. 
“She was no soiled dove, whose feathers had once been 
bright and shining; she was the daughter of a dram- 


| drinking char-woman, sent out to mind children when 


have need, grd shutteth up his compassion from him, how | 
dwelleth the love of God in him?’ do you ifve in a fine house, 


and have grand dinners, and let Peggy Bray nearly starve in 
that old mud hut of hers—and Widow Tregellis there, with 


her six children, and no fire or clothing for them? I can’t | 


make it out, sir.”’ 


The speech falls like a bomb among the fine ladies 
and gentlemen, who had not expected this question in 
the catechism, you may be sure. 

The paragraph that follows, about ‘‘ Michael, who 
calls himself an infidel, and who has helped these poor 
people, sharing with them all that he had, going short 
for them many a time,” is rather acute reasoning for 
a boy of fourteen. But then Joshua is a strange boy, 


with far-reaching vision already, and thoughts that go | 


before his years. Peggy, it appears, is a castaway; 
but “TI can’t help thinking, sir,” says Joshua, “ that 


Christ, who forgave ail manner of sinners, would have | 


helped Peggy and her base child, and that Michael, | little neighborhood followed this arrangement. 


being an infidel and such 2 good man, is something like 


quite a child herself, brought up to no trade, and 
knowing nothing now but the streets and the music 
halls. . Twelve hours a day of slop-work would 
not feed, clothe, and lodge her; flower-selling would 
not, but her youth and good looks would. So she sold 
them, as all she had to sell; and got bread of the devil’s 
baking, because she could not get it any way else, It 
was a bad life, and she felt it was. And it was a hard 
life, too. No wonder they take to drink, poor souls, 
suffering as they do—merciful Heaven, how they do 
suffer! Not that I say for an instant they go moan- 
ing about in eternal agonies of remorse or horror— 
human nature does not live at such high pressure; 
but—how some of them loathe their lives as they go 
on!” 

To this girl, living in wretched lodgings hard-by, 
Joshua Davidson owes his life. For, falling ill of a 
fever, and “not liking to go to the hospital,” it would 
have gone hard with him had not Mary Prinsep, 
‘“whose friend has just left her,’’ come over and nursed 
him, and kept him alive. 

After this, in the gratitude of the two young men, 
and in some newly-awakened sentiments of cleanness 
in Mary’s heart, the chronicler says, ‘‘as one of the 
great family of the frail, the suffering, I could not feel 
anything like virtuous horror of her. She was our 
sister—our sister of sorrow, of poverty, of affliction.” 
‘We helped her all that could, 
we worked for her food, while s 


we and she helped us; 


> gave us her time 





; and did our chores, and in this way we made it un- 


that second son in the Parable, who said he would not | 


do his Lord’s will when he was ordered, but who went 
all the same——”’ 

** And that your Vicar is like the first?’’ interrupted 
Mr. Grand, angrily. We are prepared for Joshua’s 
reply of ‘* Well, yes, sir, if you please,” and for the in- 
evitable sequence of the Vicar’s wrath, that follows 
Joshua through life. The clergyman’s eye was upon 
him henceforth, as a pestilent fellow in the parish; 
one who would come to no good. 

The village doctor has more in sympathy with him, 
though he, too, laughs at him, and calls his aspirations 
“‘rubbish.”” No wonder the doctor is amused, for the 
boy, in his straightforward dependence on the very 
word of the Gospel, has taken up a viper in his hand, 
and eaten of poison berries. When the serpent stings 


” 


necessary for her to continue her sad trade. 

Of course, the scandal even of the latitudinarian 
“But 
Joshua’s mind was set to do the thing that was right, 
and Mary Prinsep was only a text and an occasion, like 
others.” 

‘* Mates,’’ he answered them, when chaffed savagely 
about the girl, “did our great Master receive Mary 
Magdalene and all sinners, or did he not? And if he 
did, as you may find for yourselves, am I too pure to 
help them?” 

Another turn in the Christian following brings us 
tace to face*with the convicted thief Joe Traill. It was, 
indeed, a Case of “ seventy-times-seven ” forgiveness; 
for poor Joe sins all the time. Sins, and repents, and 


| goes back on his promises, and is iu a chronic condition 


him, and he is like to die with the poison, the practical | 


man of medicine bids him put 
his head as quickly as he can; 


all these thoughts out of 
“what you've got to do, 


my lad, is to plane your wood smooth, and make your | 


joists firm—and leave the care of our souls to those | 


whose business it is to look after them.” 


How many of us, in imaginative childhood, have per- | 


haps done the next thing that Joshua Davidson did; 
relying upon the text that ‘‘ whatsoever ye shall ask of 
God, in Christ’s name, shall be given you”? There is 
no text so attractive to a thoughiful child. 


In the in- | 


tensest faith that his prayer will be granted, Joshua | 


Davidson and his friend go down into the Rocky 
Valley, and, in the softening twilight, he prays to God 


to redeem his promise, *‘ certain that the truth of the | ‘Magdalene loved him, and he her. 


| sir.’ 


He commanded the stone to | 


word would be made manifest, and that he could re- 
move rocks by faith. 
move in God’s name, and because Christ had promised ; 
and we knelt, beside him, not so much trembling as 
exalted, feeling in the very presence of the Divine, and 
that He would do unto us according to His word. But 
the rock stood still; und a stone-chat went and perched 
upon it.” The strong faith, the prayer and pause of 
earnest waiting, the bitter disappointment, all will 
come back to many a mature mind with a rush of 
memory. It isa bit of one’s own autobiography—with 
the reluctant yielding after all to Joshua’s final dis- 


| against consorting with evil. 


of arrest, and hiding from the law. The utter hope- 
lessness of saving him disgusts the reformer, Mr. C., 
who has heard of Joshua Davidson’s work, and has 
come to take counsel with him. With a reformed sin- 
ner, the gentleman thinks there would be some sat- 
isfaction in dealing; something to lay hold upon; but 
with this chap “it was offering 1 premium to vice.” 
‘**We must draw a line,” he said. 

“ Christ drew it at the Pharisee,” answered Joshua, simply. 
“And—'Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.’ Does that mean only petty, personal affronts, 
sir, or does it mean trespass against our patiepce, our hope, 
our faith, our principles? Docs it not mean the everlasting 
Love, whether we call it charity or humanity, by which we 
would raise the fallen and help the weak?” 

“As for that,” retorted Mr C.,“*there are texts enough 
You cennot touch pitch with- 


| out being defiled.” 


“Christ lodged in the house of Simon the leper. Mary 


I want no other example, 

When Mr. C. suggests that Mary had best go into a 
reformatory, ‘‘ with her antecedents how could she be 
received into any respectable household ? *’—what a ray 
of light is thrown by Joshua’s answer across the dis- 
cipline of many such institutions. 


“ ft isnot that she needs. Ina reformatory she will be con- 
tinually reminded of what I want her to forget. She would 
be made morbid by incessant thought about herself, taught 
tosay penitential psalms when she should be set to learn some 
skilled employment that would be of use to her in the future. 
I do not want her to be weakened by a self-torturing contri 


covery. ‘The laws of nature are supreme, and even | tion for the past, or terrified at the prospect of eter~ 
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nation for the future. 1 want her to be lifted up, not cast 
down.” 

Mary is saved, and in keeping a little shop of ‘ sweet- 
stuffs,’ manages to live a life of decent self-respect. 
Looking back to the trial of faith in the Rocky Valley, 
so many years ago, we must agree with the chronicler, 
“that to save from the streets a girl who was not able 
to do anything else that the world wants, and to put 
honesty and a clean name into such a poor conscience- 
less waif as Joe, were greater deeds than to cause a 
stone to move out of its place in the name of the 
Lord.” 

With the career of Joshua Davidson, finding his way 
through the International organization into the heart 
of the Paris Commune, we strike into another path. 
Hereafter, the close following of the precepts of Jesus, 
which makes the body of the book luminous and grand, 
is lost in what seems very like casuistry, in this con- 
nection. Into the political questions of his day, Christ 
distinctly refused to enter. In the matter of tribute- 
money, they who sought to entrap him as a revolution- 
ary schemer found small comfort in his answer. His 
mission was to individual souls and lives, not with 
organizations or formulas. 

The defense of the Commune, eloquent and aglow 
with generou sympathy, seems to us a wide departure 
in Joshua’s hi-torian from the life that her hero had 
set himself by. This deflection from the straight line 
of the story, into the somewhat forced episode of the 
siege of Paris, brings about, in Joshua’s return, the 
crisis of his life. He goes about giving lectures to 
working-men, as was his custom to do before he 
crossed the channel; and, indeed, his old faith in the 
fairy tales of science, the wonder and the wisdom that 
lie all about us, the mystery that dwells in the meanest 
creature, have formed of old the topics of his talk. 
Clean air, wholesome food, as well as a healthy soul 
have been his texts. But now the cry of ‘ Red Repub- 
lican! Communist! ’’ comes up from his surly audience. 
The British workman is intolerant of any statement or 
sentiment from infidel Paris; ‘the very name of the 
Commune is the red rag to English thought.” The old 
Vicar, Mr. Grand, appearing opportunely on the plat- 
form, and urging on the clamor, Joshua is trampled to 
death by the feet of an English mob—his own people, 
for whom at last he gives his life. 

Had he but kept to the clear path of dealing with in- 
dividual souls, the reflection of Christian doctrine 
would have been a perfect one. Leaving out the 
political finale, which seems like an appendix, the book 
is a very touchstone for the conscientious Christian of 
to-day. 





— Books and Authors, 


THE LATE DR. NADAL. 


The New Life Dawning, and other Discourses. By Bernard 
H. Nadal, D.D., late Professor of Historical Theology in 
Drew Theological Seminary. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
Rev. Henry A. Buttz, M.A. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


This book is a memorial of one of the best among the 
honored leaders whom the Methodist Church has lost 
within the last two or three years. The memoir which 
prefaces it is a brief record of one of the typical lives 
of which that church has good reason to be proud. 
Dr. Nadal began life as a saddler’s apprentice, study- 
ing his Latin Grammar while he sewed. Becoming a 
clerk, he declined a good opportunity toenter business, 
saved time for study, and entered the ministry. Then 
for many years he did hard work as a preacher, now 
riding a rough country circuit, now in charge of a 
large city church, enthusiastic and successful, and find- 
ing or making time for constant study and reading. 
At one time he was stationed at Carlisle, Pa., the seat 
of Dickinson College; and though he had then been a 
preacher for eleven years, and had the duties of col- 
lege chaplain in addition to his other preaching, he 
undertook and carried through a regular course of 
college study. Filling one place of usefulness after 
another, he took, finally, the chair of Historical Theol- 
ogy at Drew Seminary, where, in 1870, he died. The 
history in its details is a record of intense and many- 
sided activity, of ardent devotion to the Master’s ser- 
vice, and of unusual sweetness and beauty of pri- 
vate character. Much of the man is shown in the 
sermons which make up the greater part of this 
volume. They are finished in structure and style, 
direct, earnest, glowing with conviction and with 
sympathy. Most of them are direct applications of 
evangelical religion; the characteristic subjects being 
such as “The New Life Dawning,” “ Christ Crucified, 
the Key-note of the Christian Pulpit,” ‘“Glorying 
in Tribulation,” ‘‘The Spiritual World.” The doubts 
and questionings of this uneasy age do not seem to 
have at all disturbed the preacher. Evidently he held 
the evangelical doctrine with full and unquestioning 
confidence, believed in it as the single instrument of 
saving the world, and applied it in simplicity and with 
the contagious power of strong personal faith. The 
printed discourses only suggest the rare oratorical 
power of their author. He wasa trueorator, with that 
mysterious faculty of kindling an audience with his own 
fire, which is one of the noblest forms of human effort 
and the most incapable of after-representation. Dr. 
Nadal had the oratorical temperament, bold, fervid, 
imaginative, sympathetic. In the affectionate tributes 
of friends which accompany the volume, we have 
glimpses of a most attractive nature, strong, fresh and 
enthusiastic; full of vigor and full of tenderness. The 
Sermons are evidence of the heartiness with which the 
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whole man was given to the noble work of the 
preacher, and of his natural fitness for it. 
PHYSICS. 

Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By A. Privat 
Deschanel, formerly Professor of Physics in the Lycée 
Louis-le-grand ; Inspector of the Academy of Paris. Trans- 
lated and Edited with Extensive Additions, by J. D. Everet, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast. In Four Parts; Part L., Mechanics, Hydrostatics 
ee: Part L., Heat. New York: D. Appleton 
The vague old-fashioned title “ Natural Philosophy” 

belies the character of this book, which is in reality a 

thoroughly recent text-book of physics, possessing 

many features which recommend it for practical in- 
struction. Professor Everet is responsible for this 
title; the original book of Deschanel, published in 

1868, and adopted by the Minister of Instruction, for 

use in the Government schools, is called Truité Elémen- 

taire de Physique. But the other changes made by the 

English editor are, so far as we have examined them, 

decided improvements, bringing back the text more 

nearly to that scientific completeness which Deschanel 
seems occasionally to sacrifice, in his French fondness 
for putting things strongly. The chapter on Thermo- 
dynamics, which Prof. Everett has added almost en- 

tirely, in the second part, is particularly valuable in a 

text-book for ordinary instruction. 

The treatise as a whole is evidently intended as a 
manual of instruction, not a work of reference. It 
dodges mathematics, and deals largely in graphic re- 
presentations and descriptions of experiments. It be- 
longs at the opposite pole from a course in physics 
such as that of Prof. Bartlett, late of West Point. But 
while mathematics cannot be safely avoided by the 
professional physicist or engineer, it is not engineers 
only who should gain some knowledge of physics. For 
the general student, Deschanel’s course will prove 
agreeable and profitable; and at least he can be sure 
that it contains no archaisms of nomenclature; no 
lingering errors, handed down in the world of school- 
book-makers after they have been destroyed in the 
world of science; and that it fairly represents the pre- 
sent standpoints of physical knowledge and inguiry. 

The wood-cut illustrations are handsome and numer- 
ous—between three and four hundred in the two parts 
already issued—and in puper, print and general beauty 
of page, these volumes surpass all other school-books 
in our library. The two parts are issued separately in 
flexible covers, but paged to be bound together if de- 
sired. We prefer the lightness and convenience of the 
separate form. 

A MEDIUM ON MEDIUMS. 

Modern Diabolism; commonly called Modern Spiritualism : 
With New Theories Of Light, Heat, Electricity and Sound. 
By M. J. Williamson. New York: James Miller. 

This work is a re-written and enlarged edition of one 
published six years ago from the same hand. It com- 
prises a long and tedious personal narrative, showing 
how the spirits lied to the author, and leaving on the 
reader such an impression of the combined malice and 
ignorance of the said spirits as greatly weakens faith 
in what follows. But he claims to have got at some 
truth at last, and advances the new theories of physi- 
cal forces as specimens of it. Before receiving these 
new scientific revelations, Mr. Williams cleared the 
ground for them by demolishing, on his own hook, and 
without spiritual aid, the accepted theories. And 
these criticisms (which are almost exclusively directed 
at Professor Tyndall’s expositions) he publishes in this 
book. The ignorance displayed in adopting as a basis 
for such discussion the colloquial arguments of a popu- 
lar lecturer, instead of the thorough and mathematical 
statements to be found in the professional papers of 
Tyndall himself, and of Grove, Mayer, Helmholz, 
Kirchhoff, and others, is conclusive at once against Mr. 
Williams’s competency as a critic. He knows nothing 
of the literature of his subject; and his reasonings 
only make him ridiculous. He denies the wave-theory 
of sound, without knowing that the waves of sound 
can be actually illuminated and seen with the eye. He 
revives a corpuscular theory of light, without knowing 
by what arguments that theory was utterly over- 
thrown. In short, Mr. Williams had better sit down. 

NOTES. 

The Wonders of the East is the record of a journey 
made two years ago from New York to Palestine, by 
Rev. J.J. Smith, D.D.,and published by E. Goodenough. 
The book we have found uncommonly amusing. The 
journey pursued by the author is, indeed, over the old 
familiar track, and the objects he describes have all 
been described a thousand and one times before. 
Nevertheless, these objects are all new to the author, 
and he records his own impressions of them, and gives 
us page after page of guide-book eloquence, with the 
delicious simplicity of an original explorer. The book 
ends rather tragically. The synopsis of the concluding 
chapter affords a sufficient hint of the case. “My 
trouble with an Arab who carried me through the 
surf—His rascally extortion—Difficulty with a lighter’s 
crew—Threaten to use my pistol.” If we could sup- 
pose that the terrifying wood-cut of the author which 
embellishes the book is a just representation of him, we 
should say that for him merely to ‘“‘ threaten to use his 
pistol’? would always be quite enough, not only for 
“four Arabs,’’ as in this case, but for a whole army of 
them. But this is incredible. The publisher of this 
book, as we have already remarked, is Goodcnough; 
but that can by no means be said of the person who 
fabricated the frontispiece, 





Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has hit upon a happy 
method of bringing some of the great masters of our 
literature into more intimate relations with the people. 
He has projected a series of publications to be called 
“The Best of all Good Company,” in which are to be 
presented, in succession, lively, sketchy, critical, and 
biographical accounts of his father Douglas Jerreld, 
of Thackeray, Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, and others. 
The series has just begun with 4A Day with Charles 
Dickens ; and on the same plan each author is to have 
the dog’s privilege of a day. This volume has the 
portrait of Dickens, a sheet presenting a fac-simile of 
his writing, a number of short extracts from his works, 
and several papers by Blanchard Jerrold, devoted to 
pleasant gossip about the great novelist. One of these, 
entitled In Memoriam, is particularly interesting for 
its genial and touching stories about him. Another 
gives a condensed narrative of his life. Another is 
headed, ‘Dickens, the Speaker,’ and contains half a 
dozen or more of his most felicitous short addresses. 
The volume before us is in paper cover; what is called 
the portrait is a common, cheap wood-cut; the paper 
is coarse enough; and altogether the book has an im- 
poverished and catch-penny appearance. It is pub- 
lished in this country by Shepard & Gill. 


In Hymns on the Collects for Every Sunday in 
the Year, published by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
Caroline May has undertaken a task of exquisite ditfi- 
culty, which she has performed with but indifferent 
success. She tries to makea hymn, which shall serve 
as a commentary or paraphrase upon each one of the 
Collects of the Prayer-Book. Now those Collects are 
among the most sublime, pathetic and beautiful utter- 
ances in which the devout spirit of man has ever ex- 
pressed itself; and it requires a poet of majestic genius 
to place near these prayers, metrical expansions which 
shall not seem feeble and impoverished by the com- 
parison. The writer herself perceived this difficulty. 
Of the Collects, she says, ‘‘ They are ingots of precious 
ore; and it may be thought that to have beaten them 
into the gold-leaf of verse was a presumptuous task. 
But these hymns were never meant to be gathered 
into a book. How they came to be so is of little im- 
portance.”” We shall not be so harsh as to accuse the 
author of presumption for a service which was with 
her, of course, an effort of love and religious devotion; 
but we doubt her wisdom in exposing to the stare of 
publicity poetic effusions which are painfully inferior 
to the prose which they are designed to illustrate, and 
which as mere specimens of hymn-writing are of only 
slizht merit. 


There is no other science so well suited to mag- 
nificent rhetorical handling as astronomy; and for 
popular enticement this is almost the only mode that 
is available. To this branch of literature, in which 
Dr. Chalmers’s “ Astronomical Discourses,’ and the 
“ Popular Astronomy” and the ‘* Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds” of General Mitchell are the eminent exam- 
ples, an addition has just been made by Mr. R. Kalley 
Miller, a Fellow and an Assistant-Tutor of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. His little book bears the apt and 
captivating title of The Romance of Astronomy, and 
is made up of eight chapters which were originally 
used in the form of popular lectures, and were after- 
ward served up in a University Magazine. Since then 
they have been, in part, re-written and enlarged, and 
are given to the public in very tasteful and pleasing 
shape by Macmillan & Co., of London and New York. 
Mr. Miller does not wield a rhetoric so picturesque and 
gorgeous as Mitchell and Chalmers; but he seems to 
have the instinct which Goldsmith had to such per- 
fection, of divesting every subject of dullness and of 
presenting it ina manner that is sure to awaken and 
hold attention. He who can popularize science with- 
out sacrificing it, isable to do an important service to 
society. Such service, we think, Mr. Miller accom- 
plishes in his charming book. He is familiar with the 
most recent developments in astronomy, and has had, 
in the preparation of his book, the aid of such masters 
as Professor Tait and of Sir William Thompson. 


The American appetite for mirth is once more 
appealed to by that venerable purveyor of the same, 
Mrs. Partington. Her visible representative, Mr. B. 
P. Shillaber, has brought together, under the appro- 
priate title of Partingtonian Patchwork, a number of 
the old lady’s writings, ‘‘ humorous, sentimental, 
rhythmical,” and they are now publighed in a comely 
volume, with several facetious illustrations. The title- 
page is almost as loquacious as that of a folio of the 
sixteenth century; for, besides giving the name of the 
book, it sets forth the contents in quite an explicit pro- 
gramme. From this, the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, may learn at a glance that if he buys the book he 
will get for his money ‘ Blifkins the Martyr,’’ recount- 
ing “‘ the domestic trials of a model husband ”’; *‘ The 
Modern Syntax,” this being “Dr. Spooner’s experi- 
ences in search of the delectable’’; “ Partington Pa- 
pers,” which are “strippings of the warm milk of 
human kindness”; and ‘‘ New and Old Dips from an 
unambitious inkstand.’’ For ourselves, we confess 
that the mirth of this garrulous and grammatical old 
lady seems more amusing when taken in small, and, as 
it were, hap-hazard doses, than when presented in this 
grossfurm. It may be that others, more susceptible ‘o 
playful influences, will find here food for laughter, but 
we must humble ourselves in the dust and admit that 
we have read it without being able to raise even so 
much as Hans Breitmann’s “‘ solemn smile.” 
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Business 


aie rtment. 


LIFE INS UR ANC E. 


AN OPPOR T U NITY FOR 
BUSINESS MEN. 
HE United States Life Insurance 


Company is at present reorganizing 
many of its agencies, and a splendid op- 
portunity is thus afforded forany business 
man with a good connection to secure a 
profitable engagement. Among the va- 
cancies are Boston, Albany, Rochester, 
Harrisburg, Cincinnati, Springfield, IIL, 
and other equally good fields. Apply to 
the officers of the Company, 261 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 





RAILROADS. 


From INTERIOR TO SEABOARD.—The 
country tributary to the great lakes pro- 
duces 1,200,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
provisions in proportion. This food-stuff 
will gq to market by the route of shortest 
land carriage. The Portland and Og- 
densburg Railroad reduces the distance, 
from fresh water to salt, to 270 miles. 
The shortest competing line from the 
lakes is 821 miles long, or 19 per cent. in 
‘he advantage of 51 miles in 
land transit must make the Portland and 
Ogdensburg the cheapest route for the 
hundred million bushels of grain seeking 
the Atlantic seaboard. Moreover, half a 
million square miles of wheat country in 
the interior Dominion are to be made 


excess. 


St 


tributary to Montreal by the new rail- 
ways of Canada. Thence to the Atlantic 
shore, vid the Portlind and Ogdensburg 


Railroad is the shortest possible line. The 

















Canadian business, in and out, must be 
very great. Add to this the ample local 
traffic and an immeuse tourist business, 
and the future of this line will be seen to | 
be secure beyond peiadventure. 

THe Fire ov Enriciy & Co., whose ad- 
vertisement appears on the front cover 
page of this num? established the 
business, which has now reached such |} 
immense proportions, just sixteen years 
ago, and is now one of the leading firms 
of New York Ci One of our principal 
departments is designated as the ** Coun- 
try Order Den i which alone em- 
ploys sixu hands in answet rres- 
pondents, selecting and shipping orders. 
All persors sending orders to our firm 
may feel assured of having the same 
faithfully artended to. As to the business 
standing and integrity of the house, the 
best houses in New York City and 
throughout the country will testify. We 


e 


Ol 


assure a saving at least twenty-five 
per cent. on goods purchased from our 
establishinent, which, of course, is a large 
item, and worthy of attention. Any in 
formation regarding styles, prices, etc., 
will be promptly furnished. 





FInE CarRpPers.—We exhibit a large 
sortment of the finest French Moquettes 
imported; also the late 

can Moquettes. Velvet carpets, a selec- 
tion of styles uusurpassed in this country. 
We invite inspection and comparison. 
Foster BRoTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
(Oid stand of Husted & Car]l). 


as- 





STAMPING.—As 
broidery is so fashionable, interests 
dress-makers and others to know, the 
most recent Paris patterns can be had of 
Mme. Cendrier, 636 Broadway, in any 
quantity. They are sent at list prices, 
or, if desired, in packages, with instruc- 
tions full enough for any one to easily 
learn the neat and profitable business of 
stamping. Her circular is sent on receipt 
of postage stamp. 


braiding and em- 


it 





THE HERALD OF HEALTH will be 
sent free three months to any clergyman 
or invalid. Wood & Holbrook, 15 Laight 
Street, New York. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 





| invest 


| Union Office, and their business will be 


| 
| 
| 


|amine before paying. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


ME Publishers of the Christian 

Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past | 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 





promptly 
or expense 


attended to without charge 
to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable —re- 
garding securities ; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 


Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 


will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial | 9 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 


The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable | ™{ 


source of information concerning securi- 

ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- | 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 

3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 

by means of the business relations of this | 
paper with the great financial houses. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





BucHAN’s CARBOLIC Soap.—The 
tive principle of these soaps is Carbolic Acid, a 
product known to bea thorough preventive 
of all contagious and infectious diseases, such 
as Small Por, Cholera, Fevers, etc.; a destroyer 
of insects, vermin, and all lower forms of life. 
Druggists have them. Different varieties of 
these soaps for laundry, toilet, dental, shav- 
ing, medicinal, and disinfecting purposes. 


THE genuine Halford Leicestershire 
Table Sauce, now so generally in use in fami- 
lies, can be obtained of all good grocers. You 
bave but to try a singie bottle to become its 
reference. It is the che vapest, at the same 
time that it is the best 





Ir you want plenty of eggs, purchase 
the “ Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain,” and 
keep fresh water before your hens. They will 
pay the cost every season, and no trouble. 
(See Cut.) Forsale by all Seedsmen and Hard- 
ware Dealers. At wholesale by Cragin Bros. 
& Co., 143 Lake St., Chicago; Sellew & Co., | 
— innati; J. H. Pocock, 119 Cherry St., St. 
souis. 
je" Send for circulars ond price-list. Manu- 
factured by the Lron-Clac Can Co., 51 Dey St. 


ststyles of Ameri- | 


| thing far better 


F. FE. Smiru & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- | 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


No FeMALE SUFFRAGE YET.—But some- | 
and more vaiuable, a Wilson 
sewing machine for every wife and mother in 
the pa and at the low price of $0 each for 
the full finished machine. People ask why 
the Wilson, a 1 cog machine in all respects, | 
can be sold for 30. The answer is easy and 
direct—beecause its proprietors do not belong 
to a great “ring’”’ w hose purpose it is to keep | 
up the price of sewing machines. They are 
the true friends of the people, and show their 
sincerity in a way that cannot be misunder- 
stood. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N. Y., and 








in all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. 
Mr. W. Mourre, Merchant Tailor, 516 


South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, has used a 
Grover & Baker Lock Stitch Machine con- 
stantly for ten years, and it has cost nothing 
for repairs during that time. He prefers it | 
to any other make for bis business. 








EVERYTHING in this line merked clear 
down. Solid Gold Romaa fnich sets, Tor- 
quoise sets, Cameo sets, sets of different colors 
of gold; sets of coral rosebuds und coral 
medallion heads, mounted in gold. Ladies’ 1 
and 18 karat hunting-cased Watches of the 
best makers. Opera and Royal Opera solid 
gold Chains. Diamonds, marke 1 clean _and 
clear down below the market prices. Cata- 
logues free. Any goods C.O.D. privilere to ex- | 
F. J. Nash, 712 Broad- 





x 
« 





way, N 


| which he is enabled to sell at extremely low 
| prices,”—Phrenological Jow 


‘This firm issues a circular, illustrated in 
gold, in which are offered several very de- 
cided advantages peculiar to this house.”’—Cin- 
cinnati Times. 

“Mr. Nash watches the market closely, and | 
buys a great many finé goods at forced sales, 


| 


F 


| the whole class, should the interest of the Govern- | 


| examination of samples, must be made tu the Com- 


ac- | 


NEW BOOKS. 


To be had c« all Bookstores, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: SeventH 
AND E1cgutH Serres (First Six Series also 
ready). From phonographic reports by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s 
special reporter. Uniformly bound in dark- 
brown English cloth. Single volumes 8vo, 
each complete, price $2.50. Bound in half 
wy co, $5 per vol. 
he “ These corrected sermons of perhaps the 

Pe of living preachers—9a man whose heart is 

as warm and catholic as his abilities are great, and 


PROPOSALS. 


prov ISALS FOR MATERIALS TO 

E SUPPLIED TO THE NAVY YARDS 
UNDER THE COGNIZANCE OF 'T HE BUREAU 
OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAI 











NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS to furnish Timber and 
other materials for the Navy for the fiscal year 
ending June 3, 1574, will be received at this Bureau 
until 12 o’clock M. of the 27th of May next, at which 
time the bids will be opened. 

The proposals must be addressed to the * Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy 


; : 4 " whose se rmons combine fidelity and scriptural 
Departments ainiaton, and wst-be indorsed Truth, great, power, wlorious ‘nagination, fervid 
sals 4 is Navy, at | rhetoric, 


and v igorous reasoning, with intense hu- 
man sympathy and robust common-sense.’’— British 
Quarterly Review. 


they may be distinguished from ordinary business 
letters. 
To prevent eonsuston, 


and facilitate the opening of 
the bids, 


parties bidding for supplies at several yards 


will enclose their bids in separate envelopes, each in- By 
dorsed with the name of the yard for which the bid is NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. y 
made. GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 


Travel across the American Continent. A 

book full of interest and piquancy. 12mo. 

Extra E nese cloth. Fancy stamped covers. 

Price, $2.4 

~an is abe 0k — delightful reading all the wa 
through, and, like anut, has many a choice morse 
tucked away in sly corners for those who find them. 
—Boston Globe. 


MOTHERLY TALKS with YOUNC 
HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. 
BEECHER, with Photographic Portrait of the 
Author. 12mo, Extra English cloth, stamped 
cover. Price, $2.00. 

These * Talks’? were published in the Household 
Department of the Christian Union during the past 
two years, and are now revised and issued in book 
form, with additional matter, including a large va- 
riety of Choice € 00 ing Recipes. 

‘An admirable corrective to ignorance in the 
hound hoid, abounding in the best fruits of solid 
sense, practical experience, and sincere sympathy 
in their application to domestic management onl 
methods. Y. Tribune. 


Printed schedules for such classes as parties deal | 
in and intend to bid for, together with instructions 
to bidders, giving the forms of proposal, of guaran- 
tee, and of certificate of guarantors, with printed 
forms of Offer, will be furnished to such persons as 
desire to bid, on application to the Commandants 
of the respective Navy Yards, and those of all the 
yards on application to the Bureau. 

The Commandant of each Navy Yard, and the 
Purchasing Paymaster for each Station, ag have 
a copy of the schedules of the other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in order that persons who intend 
to bid may judge whether it is desirable to make 
applicatioz for any of the classes of those yards. | 

The proposals must be for the whole of a class, 
but the Department reserves the right to reduce 


ment require it, 
tract. 


before the execution of the con- 
All applications for information, or for the 


mandants of the respective yards. 

sids or offers will be received « nly from parties who 
are bona fide dealers in, or manufacturer . the arti- 
cles they offer to furnish. The guar antors must be 
certified by the Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the district in which they reside. 

The contract will be awarded to the person who 
makes the lowest bid and gives the guarantee re- 
quired by law, the Navy Department, however, re- 

serving the right to refect the lowest bid, or any 
which it may deem exorbitant. 

Under the provisions of the second section of the act 
approved March 3, 1863, the offer of an / pe 
Pp incipal or surety, has not filed his contract 

"73 will not be received. 

Sureties in the full amount will be required to 
sign the contract, and their re must be 
certified to the satisfaction of the Navy Depart- 





STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature. By Henry WARD BEECHER. 


New Edition, with much additional matter. 
Uniform with Lectures on Preaching, and 
Lectures to Young Men. Price, $1.75. 

Many thousands of copies of this book were sold 

when it was first published, eighteen years ago, and 
it is one of the most popular and widely known of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works. It has been for some years 
out of print. 

“ Matters are treated in an easy, unconventional 
manner. The papers are bright, breezy, and sun- 
shiny. Mr. Beecher seems to have the faculty of 
seeing light and beauty everywhere, and in all 


son who, as 


or 1872 


nt. 

x additional security twenty per centum will be 
withheld from the amount of the bills unti 
contracts shall. have been comple ted, and eig hty 
per centum of the amount of each bill, approved in 
triplicate by the Commandants of the respective 
yards, will be paid by the Paymaster of the station 
designated in the contract, or, if none is specifie d. 





by the Paymaster of the station nearest the y things.’’— Worcester (Mass.) Daily Spy. 
where the goods are deliverec, within ten days at. 
ter the warrant for the same shall have been passed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. ALSO RE READY. 
The classes of this Bureau are numbered and H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS. 


designated as follows 


No.1, White Oak itis No. 2, White Oak Keel UNIFORM EDITION. 
Pieces; No. 3, White Oak Curved Timber; No. 4, 
White Oak Plank—Oregon Pine Deck Plank at ' LECTURES CON PREACHING, de- 
Mare Island yard; No.7, Yellow Pine Logs--Oregon 


Pine Logs at Mare Island yard ; livered before the Classes in Theology and 








Beams—Oregon Pine Beams ut Mure Island yard; the Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale 
| No.9, Yellow . White I agg “s q ik V hite Pine College. 12mo. Price, extra cloth, stamped 
Ww hite Pine Plank Bo ards Sugar Pine Plank. {| cover, $1 ; half calf, extra or antique, $2.50. 
Boards at Mare Island yard; No. 15, Vhi “ What a charming, what a ‘fruity’ volume is 
Elm, Beech—White Ash and Redwo this lust venture of Henry Ward Beecher! The 

No 


| Island yard; 


‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read by 
everybody, layman or clergyman, with delight. We 


No. 16, White Ash Oars 
Walnut, Ma rho pany, 





Maple, Cherry 














Timber; No. 2, Locust Treenai can point to few recent novels which are more 
Spruce ; No. 24, Wh ite Oak Staves and Heading; ! e ee than this book.’’— Boston Globe. 

No. 2, Lignumvitw; No. 32, Wrought Iron, round 5 snow of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
and square ; No, 33, Wre oug ron, flat; N i,Jron, | er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
late; No. 35, Steel; N i} », 38, valuable instruction, as is compressed into this 
















ron Wrought Nails; little volume. 


. Ind ve ndent. 
Lead, Pip re, » She et; No 










Iro LECTURES TOY Younc MEN, This 
ri Nc . 52, Tools for shiy ioe 3:| was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
o : »fia yi and sh ; No. 5 need a? “se 

Ronen ons SGLIE, ee 1a ard ag 8 wre | all over the world. Extra cloth, stamped 

No. 58, Colored Paints, Dryers; No. .h Lins ‘ ed Ol; | cover, $1.50; half calf, extra or antique, 


No. 60, Varnish, Spirits ' Turpe pian ri 


* These lectures are written with all the vigor of 
and Lard Oil; No. 64, Tallow 


erm | 
“i style and beauty of language which characterize 


sh Oil; 





hell 











No. 68. Glass: No. 69, eae: 4 } Goods , everything from the pen of this remarkable man. 
| for uphoiste ring; No.7l, Stationery; No. . Cru-| They are a series of fearless dissertations upon 
cibles ; No. 73, Ship ¢ Sandia ary; No. 7 Acias; No. | every-day subjects, conveyed with a power of elo- 
75, Rosin, Pitch, ¢ rude ng ntine ; No . Belting, | quence anda practical illustration so unique as to 
Packing; No. 78, lacing; | be oftentimes startling to the reader of ordinary 
No. 8, Junk ; No. iO. ae Anthr= cite | discourses of the kind. a Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Coal ; No. 86, Semi-bituminous Coal; No. 57, Bitu- —— 

minous C oal; No.88, Charcoal ; No. 89, Wood. 


The fe owing are the classes, by the numbers, ALSO, 
required at the respective navy ‘yards: | MY WIFE AND 1: or, Harry HENDER- 
ere i ee | son’s History. A Novel. By HARRIET 
os. ae . ’ f B, De, € + OR © i, oo, 7 . 
43, 44, 455 48, is }, 51, 53, 63, of, 56, 58, 59, 60,63, GL to, @e,| BEECHER Stowe. JIilustrated by H. L. 







’ 


70, 71, 73, 


Stephens. 474 pages 

cover, $1.75. 

“Common sense against visions; facts against 
fancies; sanctity against profanity ; virtue against 
lust; marriage against free love and the isms which 
have become its satellites; these are the subjects 
of this brilliant and powerful fiction.” —Providence 
s°Tess. 


extra cloth, stamped 








, 31, 38, 39, 42, 43. 4 
. GA, 65, 6, 










48 8, 49, 
>, 











S14 77) 78, 80 85, SE ann 
3, 74, 7, Dich To be had of all booksellers ; or sent to any address 
PHIL ADELPHIA. scatnatth. taunts sana atthe aceeetenaeeee 
Nos.1, 3,4, 11, 13,15, 18, LEB ee oer ee ee 
49, f 5G, 57, ia” +9. 60, 63, é4, 6, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 





EEN $e: 80: BF 88. 4. B. F« IRD & CO.. 












Nos. 1, / 12, 13, 3, 3: 5, 27 9» No. 27 Park Place, New York. 
42, 43, 44, is, “3 19, *, 4, 58, 39, ho - 63, 68 .@, 76, 71, 
73, 74, 77, 78, 85, 87, 88, ‘88. ° 
aE fa E DU © JAS r ION TAL 
INSTITUTE. 


W ORCESTER FREE 


This Institu tion offers 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
MECHANICS, CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, 
AND DESIGNING. 

Every Student devotes ten hours a week and the 
month of July to practice in the line of his chosen 

profession. ‘Address 
Cc. O. THOMPSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 


77, 78, 87, 





EK & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591} 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, Crromos AND | 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides | 
a specialty 

N eaufes turers of Photographic Materials, 





| YTV INITY sc HOOL, OF H. ARVARD 

UNIVERSITY.—This School is open to per- 
sons of all denominations. Pecuniary aid is afford- 
ed to those who are needy and deserving. The 
next academic year will be gin September 26th. 
Further informstion will be given on application 





TEW PUBLICATIONS. 
4 ins, illustrating the “ 
and Sight,’ es celineated by C. STEPHENS, 
Broadway, New York. Box #40, P. O. 
Mailed free to any address. Price 15 cts 


JAOR CATALOGUES 


Thirty-four Engra 
Physiology of the 
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3 OF TH” CELE- 





BRATED $1,000 Prize Ser’ ., ine $5.00 Prize to prof. OLIVER STI AR! NS, D.D., or Prof. ° 
Stories, and other choice jooks for Family and 8.8. , YOUNG, Cambridge, Mas 
Libreries, address iue Publishers, D. LOT HROP 
& CO., Boston, G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. qc HOOLS, SEMINARIDS AND COLLEGES sup- 
‘ plied with « xperienced and competent Music 
Some Parents spend their m< ne y fo or Patent Teachersin all departments, upon application to the 
Medicine to cure their children’s colds. mc gave | NEW sip LAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 
their mer and prevent the col is by bay ying SIL-  E. TOURJEE, Manager. No charge toe mployers. 
VER TIPPED Shoes, which never wear t! ough at = 
the Aig PORT FDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
— - STITUTE.—Twentieth academic y 
The Atlantic Cable ante, 1s two worlds, co not so Avgnet 28th. Fifteen Professors and y dee 
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The interruption occasioned by the removal of our 
heavy presses to the new press-room in Rose Street compels 
us to print this number of the Christian Union on a sheet 
one-third smaller than the regular size, giving our readers 
sixteen instead of twenty-four pages. During ‘the present 
week, however, we shall be fully established in our new 
quarters, whence we expect to send forth the Christian Union 
toits half million of readers with greater facility and prompti- 
tude than ever before. Our old press-room was a hole in the 
ground, to which the sun could not penetrate, and from 
which mephitic gases could not be expelled. Our new one is 
light, spacious, and of ample size. The Publication Office and 
Editorial Rooms are still at 27 Park Place, but the former has 
been greatly enlarged, to meet the wants of our increasing 
business, and now occupies the entire floor from Park Place 
on the front to Murray Street in the rear. 








The public has been painfully startled, during 
the past week, by charges made in the New York 
Legislature against Ezra Cornell, the illustrious 
founder of the university which bears his name. 
In these charges he is accused of gross corruption 
in the location and sale of the public lands trans- 
ferred by the State of New York to Cornell Uni- 
versity. No accusation, if true, could be more 
saddening to all who try to keep up faith in hu- 
man nature and in civilization; and we hasten to 
say, from a personal knowledge of Mr. Cornell, 
and especially from a careful examination of the 
evidence which is about to be published, that, in 
our opinion, the accusation is totally and wan- 
tonly false. The public, however, will not be sat- 
isfied, and ought not to be satisfied, until it has 
been put in possession of all the facts, through an 
impartial and searching official investigation. Such 
investigation is eagerly desired by Mr. Cornell him- 
self, whose first remark, on hearing of the speech 
of Mr. Maguire, was one of gladness that it had 
been made, since it would enable him to meet, on 
an open arena, and to put down, once for all, a 


ing in whispers and skulking in the dark. 








GOD IN CHRIST. 


HE greatest question that man can ask is, 

What is God? The value of any religion is 
determined largely by the idea of God which it 
presents. Now what is the special presentation of 
the Divine character which Christianity makes ? 
How does the Christian conception of God differ 
from the thought of him which the highest un- 
christian philosophy reaches ? 

The central truth of Christianity is that Christ 
is God’s revelation of himself to men. Whatever 
of the inmost disposition of Divinity that can be 
understood by men was embodied in Christ Jesus. 
He is the portrait, the ‘“‘express image” of the 
Divine Father. The full interior being of the In- 
finite can never be known or measured by us who 
are finite. But that aspect of him which we can 
know is presented in his human and divine Son. 
‘He that hath seen me,” said Jesus, ‘‘ hath seen 
the Father,” 
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That moral quality, then, which we find pre- 
dominant and central in the life of Christ we are 
to take as the highest manifestation of the Divine 
character. What is the most striking and charac- 
teristic trait in the Christ of the New Testament ? 
It is the disposition to give himself for others. It 
is the outgoing of feeling and will and very life at 
the call of human need. 

On whatever side we look at Christ—whether as 
Divine or as human ; whether we take his acts or 
his precepts ; whether we look at his own person, 
or at the spirit he inspired in those who were near- 
est to him ;—from every point of view it is this 
sacrifice and very forgetfulness of self that appears 
as the wonderful and commanding attribute. The 
other virtues are there; truth and purity and 
courage and all fidelity,—but, beyond everything 
else, love in its most transcendent form. 

The Apostle Paul, in words that task the im- 
agination to follow, intimates an extent of self- 
sacrifice in Christ which passes mere human ex- 
perience. Weare told that ‘‘ being in the form of 
God” he ‘‘emptied himself” to descend to the 
lowest human condition and the extreme of human 
suffering. Thus, behind all that we see of his 
earthly self-abnegation is set a wonderful, mys- 
terious background of Divinity abasing itself for 
love’s sake. 

The whole story of the Gospels, in whatever way 

it be read, is the story of a life whose whole 
thought and effort and joy lay outside of self. 
Christ’s history is the history of the world’s con- 
querors—its Napoleons and Cesars—read_ back- 
ward. He had one mighty purpose, and he accom- 
plished it; but what it brought to himself was 
scorn while he lived, and ignominious death. And 
how, while living, did he engage himself; what 
were his personal interests; in what immediate 
objects lay his concern? In the lives of other 
people—in filling the deepest needs of every one he 
could get near to. He healed thesick, he cleansed 
the lepers, he restored unto women their dead, he 
declared good tidings to the poor. In the bitter 
waste of the harlot’s and the outcast’s heart he 
awoke the springs of a new life, overflowing with 
sweet waters of penitence and love. He gave more 
than help—he gave sympathy. The voice that 
raised Lazarus from the dead does not so come 
home to our hearts as the tears that fell with those 
of the sisters. He bore on his heart the sin and 
suffering of the world about him. For this cause, 
he, full of the light of Divine truth, and the com- 
fort of God’s presence, and the support of his own 
perfect goodness, was yet a man of sorrows. He 
could not but sorrow while men sorrowed. And 
in that he comes closest to us, and through him 
God comes closest to us. A God serene in his own 
unclouded perfection is not half so dear, even 
though he be full of mercy and helpfulness, as a 
God who in our grief and trouble suffers with us. 
That is where the revelation made through Christ 
is most unexpected to human thought and most 
divine. 
In the life of Jesus, all the various forms and 
special manifestations of love appear by turns. 
He sympathized with every changing emotion of 
the heart—with the joy of the bride-chamber and 
the grief of the bereaved; with the student of 
truth and the little children; with the young man 
of great possessions and the blind beggar. A con- 
genial disposition like John’s was taken into 
special intimacy ; yet he was characteristically the 
Friend of Sinners. He had the courage of love, to 
rebuke ; the tenderness of love, to comfort; the 
inspiration of love, to purify ; the greatness of love, 
to forgive. He had that most human quality of 
affection, the longing for a return. In his darkest 
hour he turned to his nearest human friends, im- 
ploring them to watch with him. When in the 
very crisis they failed him, he hada tender thought 
of excuse for them: ‘‘ The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” He could forgive anything in 
others; while for himself he took the hardest 
path. His nearest friends slept in his agony, and 
he excused them ; the disciple who had sworn to 
die with him, denied him and received but one 
tender look; men nailed him to the cross, and he 
prayed, ‘‘ Father, forgive them !” 

This was the life and this the death, not of one 
borne on by irresistible fate, but of one who chose 
for himself, foreseeing all; who held, unused, 
power to save himself from suffering. The might- 
iest in the universe became as the weakest, served 
and suffered and died, freely and joyfully, to lift 
men out of their wretchedness toward God. 

The power of the Christian religion lies in this 
one great fact. It reveals God through Christ as 
loving the world and saving the world at the price 





of Divine suffering. It is this cross of Christ that 





has drawn men through all the ages. Covered up 
with rubbish of human invention, with forms and 
ceremonies and vain speculations, the figure of a 
loving, suffering Saviour has always remained. It 
grows in majesty and in power as the world goes 
on. Systems of theology rise and fall ; theortes of 
the Atonement change ; churches crumble ;—but 
through all, and above all, men see Jesus Christ 
giving his lifeforthem. In that they get sucha 
sense of God as nothing else can give. And the 
stronger the light of truth is brought to bear. the 
more men escape from bondage of ceremony and 
dogma, the grander will appear the simple revela- 
tion of the Gospel—the Son of God giving his life 
to save men, and thus disclosing the Father's 
heart. 

Christ gave himself for us—that is the good 
tidings of our religion. And we come near to 
Christ, and become like him, and get the good of 
what he did, only as we learn to give ourselves for 
our brethren. ‘To live in love; to fix our labors 
and our hearts on the good of others ; to rejoice in 
their joy and sorrow in their grief; to be sympa- 
thetic and helpful and mother-like ; to work’ with 
God for the salvation of men,—that is to be children 
of Christ. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 
HE meeting of the social-scientists at Boston, 
last week, was the scene of a very lively de- 
bate on the education of women. Col. Higginson 
read a clever paper on the subject, rehearsing with 
fresh wit the old rejoinders to the old replies, and 
reiterating the demand not only for a higher edu- 
cation for women, but also for the co-education of 
the sexes in the same schools. President Ray- 
mond, of Vassar, said most of the points made 
carried him back seven years. It was laughable 
to him, at this late day, to hear the intellectual or 
physical ability of women to receive a thorough 
collegiate training gravely debated, when the 
actual results of the experiment could be seen at 
Vassar. As to the question of educating the two 
sexes together, his work ha@ nothing to do with 
that. But it speedily appeared that the mind of 
Boston is agitated chiefly on that point ; and that 
a determined attempt is making to open the doors 
of Harvard University to women as well! as men. 
President Eliot, in a temperate and (one remark 
excepted) well-considered speech, defended the 
present policy. Wendell Phillips followed him 
with an argument on the other side, as liquid and 
as scorching as molten metal. Hisstrong point was 
the legal right of all the citizens of Massachusetts 
to the benefits of an institution they were taxed 
to support. He brushed aside, as wholly irrele- 
vant to this issue, all questions of the capacity or 
fitness of women in general, or the probable effect 
of a University course upon them. Though only 
one woman in Massachusetts were able to endure, 
or fit to receive the training of the University, that 
woman had the right to demand it. The calm and 
pungent rhetoric of Mr. Phillips, which spared 
nothing of President Eliot’s argument, but treated 
him personally with respect, and the genial dis- 
eursiveness of Professor Agassiz, who declared 
himself in favor of opening to women all the ad- 
vantages of his department, were overtopped by 
the impulsive eloquence of Mrs. Howe, who, dis- 
daining all minor topics, went straight for the 
President of Harvard College, throwing down her 
glove, as it were, with the introductory declara- 
tion that she considered him as playing the part 
of the arch enemy of mankind. She was partic- 
ularly indignant over his unfortunate hint that 
young men could be educated in large bodies, 
away from home, with greater safety than young 
women; and she retorted with a pointed allusion 
to the vices of college students. President Eliot 
left the hall during her speech; it is said that he 
earnestly disclaims the application to the matter 
of personal morality of his remark, which was in- 
tended to refer to manners, not morals. It was, 
however, unfortunately misunderstood by others 
than Mrs. Howe. The debate was closed by Col. 
Higginson, who skillfully poured oil upon the 
troubled waters. The perusal of the newspaper 
reports leads us to believe that little new light was 
thrown on the subject discussed, except by the 
conclusive evidence furnished as to certain points 
by the President of Vassar, and by the testimony 
of Professor Maria Mitchell, of the same college, 
who bore witness to the health and mental ability 
of the students. But the debate was a remarkable 
display, as we are informed by a competent critic 
who was present, of rhetorical and dialectic ability. 
All the speeches were extempore, and all were 
brilliant. It was a mélée of trained swordsmen, 
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The combination of polish and force in thrust and 
repartee indicated that the art, ‘‘how to be par- 
liamentary and severe at the same time,” though 
in lamentable disuse among us, is not wholly a 
**Jost art.” 

Col. Higginson, like a magnanimous opponent, 
suggested an excuse for the conservative attitude 
of Harvard, which President Eliot, perhaps on 
conscientious grounds, avoided; but which seems 
to us more tenable than others used by him. That 
University is already trying as many experiments 
as can well be carried on at once, and may plead 
for time to consolidate its new régime before at- 
tempting still more radical changes. 





SHALL WE MAKE THE INDIANS 
CITIZENS ? 
N ANY good people, unfamiliar with the actual 
j conditions of the complicated and difficult 
Indian problem, are fond of repeating that the 
simple and adequate solution consists in making 
citizens of the Indians. It is perhaps worth while 
to devote a few words to this proposition, with 
reference, first, to its justice, secondly, to its feasi- 
bility, and, finally, to its wisdom. 

The estimable persons who advocate this meas- 
ure have probably never reflected that it would be 
the most high-handed tyranny ever yet perpe- 
trated upon the Indians. In four hundred trea- 
ties we have recognized the majority of these tribes 
as nations. It is true that the making of such 
treaties has been forbidden by Congress for the 
future; but that cannot affect our pledges given 
in the past. We can only make a citizen of an In- 
dian as we would do it for any foreigner—by his 
own consent. But this would require no change 
in our present laws. As Mr. Welch remarked at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Commissioners, 
“Tt is admitted everywhere that an Indian in this 
country has a perfect right to leave his tribe, to 
surrender his title to anything that the tribe may 
get, and take up atract of land as freely as a white 
man does.” The only question is, therefore, Shall 
we force him to do this by,violating our promise 
to his tribe ? 

But supposing this course to be just, how shall 
it be earried out? We command the savage to be- 
come a citizen; but, as the watchman asks Dog- 
berry, ‘‘ How, if he will not?” The worthy magis- 
trate’s reply is unfortunately inapplicable. We 
cannot “presently call the watch together and 
thank God we are rid of a knave.” For we are 
not by any means rid of him. He was a restless 
pensioner ; he becomes a relentless enemy. Our 
attempt to force a sudden transformation of our 
relations with him results in the one worst evil 
which it is our duty by all possible means to avoid 
—namely, an Indian war. 

But suppose we succeed in breaking up tribal 
relations, and throwing the Indians as individuals 
upon the resource which we dictate to them— 
namely, agriculture? What then? Wesurrender 
all the power now exercised by the Government 
for their protection ; we throw open their terri- 
tory to the incursions of the white settlers, and, 
worse than all, of the whiskey-traders, whose 
damnable traffic, albeit just now, by the vigilance 
of General Grant’s agents, measurably suppressed, 
has been in times past a more prolific source than 
all other causes put together of misery, despera- 
tion and outbreaking mischief on the part of the 
Indians. There are railway corporations eagerly 
waiting for land-grants of Indian territory to which 
they will become entitled under existing laws, so 
soon as the tribal reservations are abolished. There 


‘are thousands of speculators ready to take advan- 


tage of the poverty and ignorance of the Indian, 
so soon as, having became an ordinary citizen, he 
may be cheated, with impunity, ‘‘in a fair bar- 
gain.” Moreover, the effect upon the white popu- 
lation of a mixture with the Indian tribes, such as 
would follow the cessation of governmental super- 
vision, would be physically and morally disastrous. 
We will not dwell upon this feature of the case ; 
those who desire to trace it may study with ad- 
vantage the social and moral condition of certain 
parts of Kansas. 

We freely admit that the ultimate end to be kept 
in view is the citizenship of the Indians. They 
will desire it as their civilization advances, and 
their annuities and perquisites expire by treaty 
limitations. But the notion of foreing it upon them 
now—upon all of them at once—without reference 
to their wishes or fitness, would be cruel if it were 
not ridiculously impracticable. It is worth noth- 
ing as a suggestion of present policy ; and it iseven 
harmful, because by offering a panacea, it tends 
po discourage a patient and skillful treatment of 
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There are many things which ought to be done; 
but a radical change of our Indian policy is not 
one of them. The flippant assertion of the pro- 
priety of such a change serves merely to distract 
the public mind from the really important details 
which require legislation. For instance, a law is 
needed, under which the Indians upon reserva- 
tions may, if they choose, without severing their 
tribal relations, receive allotments of land in sey- 
eralty, and so acquire firm titles to their farms and 
improvements, though still under the guardian- 
ship of the Government. This plan has been partly 
tried with the Winnebagoes and the Omahas ; and 
their agent reports that it promises well. It should 
be extended to the Oneidas and other tribes occupy- 
ing reservations which they are afraid to improve, 
lest the increased value of the land should lead to 
their dispossession of it. 

With the peaceable and semi-civilized Indians, 
this land question is far more important than the 
chimera of citizenship; and we regret that the 
very interesting and practically valuable disecus- 
sion of it, begun at the annual conference of the 
Indian Commissioners, last January, by Mr. Welch 
and Mr. Janney, was diverted from its course by 
an eloquent and philanthropic speech from Mir. 
Tatham, who exclaimed, in conclusion, ‘‘Give the 
Indians the right of citizenship and the right to 
vote, and the whole matter is secured.” 

‘The whole inatter” is not going t® be ‘‘secured” 
by any such labor-saving contrivance; and the 
sooner we make up our minds to the slow and pa- 
tient treatment of it, under the discriminating 
policy of the Government, which combines a wise 
philanthropy with a shrewd statesmanship, the 
better it will be for the Indians and for us. What 
we want is the loyal execution of that policy, and 
its support by Congress and the people, in all its 
parts. Neither sweeping condemnation of the 
‘peace system,” and reckless outcry for ‘‘ exter- 
mination,” nor the enthusiastic advocacy of uto- 
pian schemes, like the one we have criticised, should 
be encouraged by thoughtful Christian men. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Com a person be a Christian and have the feeling 
that Ged ought to have provided the atonement, seeing 
he madzus? Ican be thankful for anything but that. 
Ww" can, in some sense, measure the moral 

character of what God has done by those sen- 
timents of justice and truth that he has implanted in 
us: but no one can tell what God ought to have done 
more than he has. 

2. Shall we recognize our children in the spirit land ? 
If so, what will be the means of identification ? 

When an old Scotchman was asked by his wife: 
“ John, an’ are ye sure we'll know one another in hea- 
ven?” he replied, very sensibly: ‘* Aye, Jane, an’ do 
ye think we'll be bigger fools there than we are here?” 
We do not doubt that we shall know even as we are 
known, but by what means neither we nor any one 
else can say. The other world is closely veiled, and all 
prying into its secrets is vain. The whole implication 
of the New Testament is that personal identity remains, 
and it will be as apparent to others as to us. We shall 
be “ satisficd when we awake.”’ 

3. Is it wrong for one who is busily engaged all the 
week to walk or ride out on the Sabbath ? 

What is the Sabbath for? Neither for work nor for 
exciting and wearisome pleasure seeking, but primarily 
and chiefly for rest. All theories of Sabbath-keeping 
that make it a burden grievous to be borne, or a day of 
reveling and excitement, are in antagonism to the true 
spirit of Christian Sabbath-keeping. But howshal] we 
rest? Not, surely, by imprisoning our restless bodies 
and minds in the four walls of a house. Rest is not 
mere inactivity—that is often more tiresome than toil. 
A weary man who enjoys green fields and fresh air with 
his family on Sunday is not guilty of any wrong. The 
Sabbath of severe inactivity was not taught by Christ, 
was unknown even to the Pharisees, and is a burden 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear. 


4. Do you teach that the spirit of the prophet Samuel 
actually appeared to Saul, or that the witch of Endor 
practiced ventriloquism? Did Saul perceive that it 
was Samuel from what the woman said, or did he ac- 
tually sce the ghost of Samuel ? 

It would be difficult at this late day to settle the 
question of the nature of the apparition which Saul 
saw, but it would certainly be unfair to suppose from 
the narrative that the writer of the book of Samuel 
imagined that it was anything but areal appearance. 

5. If the sun is allowed to shine on oil chromos, will 
it fade them? Can they be washed ? 

The sun will fade almost any chromo. The mounted 
and varnished chromo can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth, but too much water might injure the paper on 
which they are printed. 





6. Can the word dustice be legitimately applied to | 
the dealings of God,who is Love, with his fallen creature | 
man? Does the parable of the prodigal son give us any 
such dea? : ; 


No parable and no figure of speech can hold all of 
truth. Undoubtedly, man as 4 Creature has certain 
rights even in his relation to the Creator. God limseif 
may not act unjustly. He is bOund by Justice, a justice, 
as Chalmers beautifully puts it, fhat 1as existed from 
all eternity, not outside of and superior to God, but in 
his own nature. 

7. IT am puzzled to know how a character only par- 
tially holy can become perfectly holy at the ina 
death. In what way is the work of sanctification COM 
picted in the soul at death? 

We should not like to say that death is the easy road 
to the immediate completion of the work of holiness 
Holiness is not a miracle wrought in amoment, but the 
slow result of discipline, and this process of culture 
and development doubtless indefiniicly. 
One great gain at death isariddanuce of the baucfu! 
effects of the passions that spring from or were kept 
alive by the physical organization. 

8. I prefer to worship my Father as he portrays hin- 
self in the book of Nature and in the wice domain of 
universal brotherhood, rather than in the ancient an- 
nals of Biblical lore. Am I wrong? 

Would it not do you good to worship God also as he 
has revealed himself in the wonderful parables of Jesus 
Christ, the beautiful invitations of the Gospel, and the 
most divine human life ever lived in this world? Ws 
may fancy ourselves to be communing with Nature 
when it is only our self-conceit that we hear. And 
because we hear God’s voice in Nature shall we shut 
our ears against his voice in Christ ? 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A 7 E have repeatedly spoken of an admirable 

‘ institution which has been projected in this vity, 
the “Training School for Nurses” in connection with 
Bellevue Hospital. It has now been fairly inaugu- 
rated; and we are sorry that limited space compels us to 
condense into a paragraph the interesting details which 
have been furnished us. For the head of the Schooi 
an English lady has been secured, admirably fitted te 
organize and conduct the work by long experience in 
English institutions of the highest character, in which 
she filled the most responsible positions. The physi- 
cians at Bellevue have given their hearty co-operation 
to the undertaking. As ‘“ Home” for the nurses, a 
house has been leased, 314 East 26th St., very near the 
Hospital. Of this Home, Mrs. Husband, of Boston, 
will be the efficient head. A few more pupil-nurses 
can be received, on application to the Lady Super- 
intendent, Miss Helen Bowdoin, at Bellevue Hospital. 

—A clergyman, writing in the Christian Advo- 
cate, rebukes President White of Cornell University, 
who, speaking by invitation at the dedication of the 
Hall of Languages of the Syracuse University, actually 
had the temerity to exhort the President of that insti- 
tution to “stand by the truth at all hazards: 
every risk and sacrifice.”” Most people would say thai 
this is wholesome advice, by whomsoever given; but 
the writer in the Christian Advocate thinks it both 
“obtrusive” and “intrusive” that a scientist like 
President White should have dared to offer such coun- 
sel to an orthodox Christian! We will hope, for the 
honor of evangelical Christianity as represented by 
him, that President Winchell did not consider it be- 
neath his dignity to receive advice so sound as this, 
even from one accounted a heretic. 

—The New York Observer completed, last week, 
fifty years of its existence, having been established 
May 17, 1823. The proprietors, very appropriately, 
celebrated the event by issuing a triple sheet of eighty- 
four columns, filled with a great variety of valuable 
matter. The Observer not unfrequently expresses 
sentiments in which we do not coincide, but we take 
none the less pleasure on that account in ackuowledg- 
ing the ability with which it is conducied and the 
earnestness of its devotion to the cause of evangelical 
Christianity. In the struggle for the repression of 
governmental frauds and for a purer administration 
of public affairs its position is alike honorabie to itself 
and useful to the country. 

—Mr. Bartlett, the Washington correspondent 
of the Congregationalist, who has not been sparing in 
his denunciations of corruption in high places, bears 
this testimony in relation tothe late Hon. Oakes Ames: 
“I knew Mr. Ames while he was in Washingion, ond I 
fully believe him to have been an honest man. In 
some respects his character was defective; he thought, 
for instance, that it was proper for him to interest lead- 
ing Congressmen in his great railroad enterprise, by 
selling or giving them Credit Mobilier stock. But he 
did not dissemble, cheat, or lie. No man can truth- 
fully say that he was in any degree insincere or hypo- 
critical. What he was appeared on te surface, and if 
he made no pretensions to uncommon piety or good- 
ness, still his word was always true, and there is not a 
man among all his associates who would have been 
afraid to trust him with half his fortune.” 

—Mr. L. Lansing writes, under date ‘13th of 
May,” asking us to send him the Christian Union of 
Jan. 29. Unfortunately, he gives us the name of 
neither the town, county, nor State where he resis 
and the postmark is so obscure that it gives: 1 nn 
on these points. We are therefore unable io comply 
with his request. 

—Miss Jennie E. Bull, of this city, who went to 
Italy some time since to complete her studies, has ap- 
peared in onera there, and for thirty-five nights was 
the recipient of the most cordial welcome at the theater 
of Pesaro, the birih-place of Rossini. Her friends here, 
in token of their appreciation of her merits, have just 
sent to her a fine Stodart piano, 


and at 
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Yale Lectures on Preaching, 


NO. VII. 


BIBLE CLASSES—MISSION SCHOOLS— 
LAY WORK, 
“YONTINUING the general subject of the social | 
/ forces of the church, I shall, to-day, speak es- | 
pecially of Bible-classes, of Mission-schools, of the lay 
element in the church. 





STUDYING THE BIBLE AS A WHOLE. 

Bible-classes are next to the pulpit, and are some- 
times even far more educating that the pulpit itself. | 
A Bible-class, if properly trained, may at last reach 
almost every question that ever enters the minister’s 
own stuly. I think it very desirable that the whole 
structure and genius of the Bible should be studied, 
aside from its individual contents. The prevalent in- | 
fidelity and doubt, the sneers that are thrown at sacred | 
things, the talk thut men hear of discords in the Bible, 
undermine the confidence of a great many persons 
unnecessarily. I know of but one remedy, and that is 
a clear, bold study of the thing itself. If there was a 
man in my parish who was an acute infidel, I would 
secure his presence in the class if I had nobody else. I 
would show the young people of my parish either that 
the difficulties were oniy apparent and were solvable, 
or else that they so inhere in the infinite nature of the 
subjects discussed as to belong to all views of those 
subjects, whether religious or not. Atany rate I would 
produce the impression either that the infidel objec- 
tions were not true, or that the trouble lay in my own 
ignorance and incapacity to answer. But to leave the 
impression in the community that the minister has got 
his church around him, and is cuddled there, and it is 
his professional interest to stand up for his book, and | 
that his book is susceptible of being riddled, if you 
could only get fair play at it—if you allow this, you 
produce latent skepticism throughout your congrega- 
tion. 

Therefore have courage and allow fair discussion. 
Let in light, let in air. If there is any book that will | 
bear it, itisthe Bible. I think, therefore, that the dis- 
cussion of the structure of the Scriptures, the nature of 
Inspiration—its metes and bounds and varieties and 
the inferences deducible from it—all these questions 
which are to-day so much in the very air, you must 
meet. If you do not go to meet them, they will come 
and take you captive. 








VARIOUS METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 

Consider also the Scriptures as from beginning to 
end, taking them as a matter of history and as a matter 
of literature, following the text seriatim. (I am speak- 
ing of different methods in Bible-classes, of which 
sometimes one, sometimes another is to be taken). Or, 
instead of taking the Evangelists in course and then 
some of the letters of Paul or John, men might take, in 
the course of the Bible-classes, such topics as the great 
questions of conscience; the questions of faith, cour- 
tesy, hope, love, temper, selfishness, disinterestedness, 
and athousand subjects of that kind. . . 

ADVANTAGE OF PERSONAL TEACHING. 

When I was in Birmingham, I went to see how they 
manufactured papier maché, and I saw the vast 
machinery and the various methods by which it was 
blocked out and made. I watched the various processes 
from room to room, until I came to the last, where is 
given the finishing touch—the final polish. They told 
me that they had tried everything in the world for 
polishing, and at last had been convinced that there 
was nothing like the human hand. There was no 
leather or other substance that they could get hold of 
that had such power to polish to the very finest smooth- 
ness as this living leather in its vital state—the human 
hand. Itis very much so with people. You can teach 
them from the pulpit in certain large ways, but there 
are some things that you cannot do, except by putting 
your very hand on them and working them down, 
polishing them off by hand. In the Bible-class, where 
allsorts of questions and thoughts and feelings come 
out, and where various tastes lead to all sorts of mat- | 

ters, you can put your hand out and bring the truth | 
into all crevices, nooks and corners of human thought 
and feeling and imagination, as you cannot do in a 
sermon. 

Of course, it will require, on your part, no small 
range of knowledge. He that knows the Bible well, 
knows pretty much all the world, not in the more 
modern developments and disclosures, but in ancient 
history, ethnography, geography; in a thousand ques- 
tions of manners and customs, of ethics, of equities, of 
general law and legislation. All those come into the 
iHustration of Scripture, and a minister that carries on 
a Bible-class, a live one, and has in it people who have 
got heads and are not afraid to speak, will find that 
he has to use his study abendantly. I should not 
wonder if you fou -d that for years, in the beginning of 
your ministry, the Bible-class taxed you with more 
study than your s rmons. But it is worth the cost. | 
Your people willl >» rooted and grounded .n the truth 
when that truth oas been Ccerived from the direct | 

study of the Word of God. Truth will have to tiem a | 
vitality and an authority which it cannot have when | 








it comes from you, even under the most favorable cir- | when application was made to us as a church to take 


cumsta_’ces. 
MISSION SCHOOLS. 


A few words on the subject of Mission-schools. These 


| of the fleet. Our churches are men-of-war; our mis- 
| sion-schools are little steam-yachts that these men-of- 


| primitive sense of the term, and that the mode of in- 
| struction obtaining there is better adapted to the 


| has no mission feeling in it, no impetus to go outside 


the neighborhoods are neglected, and are not able to 
support a church. Such neighborhoods can be better 
reached under the Methodist system than under our 
own, unless we employ some such auxiliaries as mis- 
sion-schools. 1 regard mission-schools as the tend’ *s 


war send out into the shallower waters, or where they 
cannot go. Every city church ought to have one or 
two chickens of this kind under its wing. 

WHERE TO ESTABLISH MISSIONS. 

There are, in the establishment of these mission- 
schools, two or three priuciples that I think should be 
borne in mind as the foundations of all success. First, 
a mission-school ought not, in my judgment, to be | 
placed inaslum. If you are going into neighborhoods | 
where there is degradation and vice and all manner of | 
nastiness and rottenness, it is not best to preach the 
Gospel there permanently. Go into them and visit 
them; but if you are to establish an institution, draw 
people out of the midst of that miry pit on to the edge 
of virtue and neatness and order. It will be easier to 
draw people out of disorder up to the borders of order 
than to teach them in the midst of their disorder. 
There is something in going out of their ill-ventilated 
houses, their unlighted, dirty streets, up to a place 
which is quiet, which has some element of beauty about 
it. It becomes attractive to them and they will like to 
go there, provided they think it is still within easy 
reach, and is their own. 

THE SCHOOL NOT TO BECOME A CHURCH. 





Next I affirm that a mission-school, as a general 
thing, should remain a mission-school. I refuse utterly 
to allow any of Sur schools to be nascent churches. 
Not that it may not be agood thing to send out aschool 
and thus prepare the way for a church. There are 
many cases in which that isa proper thing to do. But 
ordinarily, in out-lying, neglected neighborhoods, 
mission-schools are better for the people than churches ; 
for this reason, that they really are churches in the 





wants of that class of people than is the instruction 
which they would be likely to get in a church of the 
ordinary pattern. Our churches tend to extinguish 
sociality. Their congregations are respectable. They 
rise high in many elements; but the low, the poor, the 
ignorant, the vicious, are not susceptible yet of these 
higher things. Where they are brought into our 
churches, they are lonesome, they are little interested, 
and are very soon left behind. But if you send intelli- 
gent men and women down into their midst to put 
them into classes, and then to do the work face to face, 
looking to the individual man, calling him by name, | 
going over to where you can put your thumb on him, 
you are rubbing in the truth in a manner that just 
suits his unsusceptible nature. You are giving to each 
man as he needs, not comprehensively, as a whole con- 
gregation needs. 
BENEFIT TO TEACHERS. 

There is another reason. I regard these mission- 
schools as the nurseries for training the teachers them- 
selves. All the good we have done to the poor and ig- 
norant in Brooklyn is not comparable with that which 
has been done to my own people in the process. It 
would be enough, if only this one thing had fallen out, 
that the young men and women in my parish had been 
for years and years giving some of their best time, 
their best thoughts, their freshest hours, their sweetest 
enthusiasm, their most disinterested charities. They 
have gone down into the field, and made the work of 
taking care of these men their own work. There are 
and have been many children of wealth and culture 
engaged in this mission work, who not only give up to 
it hours each single day, meeting in council, meeting 
in little evening parties that have been arranged for 
this purpose, but give to it pretty nearly the whole of 
their Sunday, except the hour of our morning service ; 
and carry this on for five or ten years, fascinated with 
it, I might say. Now, this building-up of these per- 
sons makes them worth a hundred times as much to 
society and to the Church as they would be had they 


merely been recipients, going with open mouth, al- | 


ways eating, and never using the strength which came 
from digested food. These missions at home keep 
alive the disinterestedness of men to such a degree 
that 1 have come near to think that the Church which 


of itself, no thought of anything except how to take 

care of itself, is scarcely a Christian Church. I do not 

think that vital piety is long to be sustained in any 

body of men gathered together for church services, 

where there is no mission spirit—that is, a spirit of dis- 

interested labor for those who cannot repay you. ... 
GIVE THE BEST TO THE POOR. 

I hold that every church which wants to do good 
should give, not what they have left over, or what 
they stingily think they can spare, to the poor. 
That which you give to the poor ought to represent 
that which God has done for you; it ought to represent 
the freshness, beauty, and sweetness which prevail 
in the households of the givers. 

When, therefore, we wanted to build our Bethel; 


the school off from the hands of those who had been 
carrying it, I gathered the people together, and said 
to them: “It is to be determined to-night by vote 


if youdo, I want you to understand what you must do. 
I will not consent to the taking of this school as a poor, 
lame, poverty school. You must build for them better 
quarters than you have for yourselves, and must treat 
that school so that they shall have, in the very offer- 
ings you bring to them, some sense of the richness 
which Christianity has brought to you.”’ They assented 
to it. Now, our own church is not to be compared for 
beauty and embellishment with the Bethel. That 
building, with the ground, cost us some $80,000. The 
free reading-room is filled with pleasant pictures. In 
the appropriate rooms we have all the elements of 
housekeeping that are necessary. The teachers, once 
a month, have their tea there together. Every quarter, 
the schools have festivals there. It is a complete lit- 
tle household in all its appointments. Every part of 
it is fine in taste, ample and excellent in the quality 
and quantity of the things provided. We spare noth- 
ing forthem. We have given them as good an organ 
as Mr. Hook can build. We spend $5,000 a year for 
the expense of running that school. It is entirely a 
free—-will offering. Whatever they contribute goes to 
mission work. In so far as the school is concerned, we 
have made it no second-class car, while we are riding 
to heaven in the first-class. We have given them the 
first, and take our chances in the second. : 

Come in with me on Friday afternoon, which is the 
afternoon for prayer among the women, and for the 
telling of their wants. It is enough to melt a heart of 
stone. That little sainted woman, whose name I 
will not mention, who presides, is to them, as it were, 
what the Virgin Mary is to the more devout and in- 
telligent Catholics. Her ears are open to all their 
troubles. If one has asick child, or a sick husband, if 
one has had a death in a family; if a husband has been 
abusive; if there is discouragement; if the boys have 
turned out budly; whatever their troubles, it is their 
privilege to come there Friday afternoon and make 
known all their wants. This woman sympathises with 
them, counsels them, looks after them, comforts them. 
And this work is going on all the time, from year’s end 
to year’s end. There is no vacation in that school. 
Our Home School has a vacation because our scholars 
are all children of prosperous parents, but Poverty 
knows no vacation. The grief and sorrow that come 
in the lower walks of life know no intermission. We 
always keep open this house of refuge, to which all the 
poor and the needy come. I tell you, it keeps the 
hearts of my people very soft and sweet. There isa 
revival feeling in the church all the time, coming very 
largely from the effects of our mission work. 

LAY PREACHING. 

This leads me to speak of the lay element in 
churches. I have already somewhat anticipated that 
subject. Iam satisfied, gentlemen, that we are never 


| going to have professional ministers enough to convert 


the world—never. We have got to have the whole 
church preach, or we shall never cover the ground. 
The population increases a great deal faster than min- 
isters do, especially in the outlying Territories. Just 
think of attempting to closely follow up that rush 
of emigration, and the opening of those vast in- 
termediary and far-away States and Territories 
with schools and churches and profegsional ministers! 
You never can do it. In this present intelligent age of 
the world, I do not understand why alayman has not 
just as much right to be a public teacher as a minister. 
He knows as much, he averages as well. THe does not 
undertake to conduct an organization in ail its details 
and to be a leader, but in his sphere he is prepared to 
preach the Gospel. There are many men in the law, 
in medicine, in mercantile business, many teachers in 
schools, many men retired from active business life, 
who are competent to take this, that, or the other 
neighborhood, and maintain service from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. Able lecturers they are upon education; 
able lecturers they may be on temperance; and they 
may just as well preach also sermons that have in them 
the root of the Gospel... . . . 
WORK IN ONE'S OWN FIELD. 

That is not all. I think we must have more work 
from laymen in their own business and in their own 
professions. A banking-house is the banker’s parish; 
the landlord has his parish in his hotie:; the judge has 
his parish in the bar, and among the peop. that are 
before the bar and behind it. Wherever men are, 
there is their sphere of work. Iknew aman who was 
engaged in business in Wall Street. Certain transac- 
tions on the part of certain young men of character 
and family came before him. He drew them aside and 
talked tothem. He talked to them as a Christian man 
and asa father should. The effect on them was over- 
whelming. It was the cause, apparently, of an entirely 
different style of manhood in them from that upon 
which they had been entering. If I had said those 
things to them they would have said, * Oh, of course, 
he says so because that is his business; we expect that 
from 2 minister; but he don’t understand much about 
business.”’” But here was an old business man, univer- 
sally looked vp to ‘“‘inthe street;” and when he talked 
godliness to those young men, it meant something. 

Now, I hold that there are some things that can he 
said by each man in his own field that can be said by 
nobody else than the man in that place, and that our 
lay force ought to be developed in the church and out 
of the church so as to supplement and carry out the 
preaching of the pulpit. That pastorate that does not 
make the most of all the lay men and lay women in 
the church and in the congregation, is imperfect by 





are highly cesirable in iarge cities, where many of | whether you shall take this school and care for it; but | just so much. 
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Serial Story. 
WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 





By Lovisa M. ALcort, 


Author of “Little Women,” * Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Liitle 
Men,”’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHICH ? 

N R. POWER received Christie so hospitably that 
~ she felt at home at once, and took up her new duties 
with the energy of one anxious to repay a favor. Her friend 
knew well the saving power of work, and gave her plenty of 
it; but it was a sort that at once interested and absorbed her, 
so that she had little time for dangerous thoughts or vain re- 
grets. As he once said, Mr. Power made her own troubles 
seem light by showing her others so terribly real and great 
that she was ashamed to repine at her own lot. 

Her gift of sympathy served her well; past experience 
gave her a quick eye to read the truth in others, and the 
earnest desire to help and comfort made her an excellent al- 
moner for the rich, a welcome friend to the poor. She was in 
just the right mood to give herself gladly to any sort of sac- 
rifice, and labored with a dogged energy, painful to witness, 
had any one known the hidden suffering that would not let 
her rest. 

If she had been a regular novel heroine at this crisis she 





| 


would have grown gray ina single night, had a dangerous ill- | 
| ing for. 


ness, gone mad, or at least taken to pervading the house at 
unseasonable hours, with her back hair down and much 
wringing of the hands. Being only a commonplace woman 
she did nothing so romantic, but instinctively tried to sustain 
and comfort herself with the humble, wholesome duties and 


affection which seldom fail to keep heads sane and hearts | 


safe. 
cheerfully, it must be confessed that there were lonely vigils 
in the night, and sometimes in the morning Christie’s eyes 
were very heavy, Christie’s pillow wet with tears. 


Yet, though her days seemed to pass so busily and | 


But life never is all work or sorrow; happy hours and | 
helpful pleasures are mercifully given, like wayside flowers, to 


pilgrims trudging wearily along. Mr. Power showed Christie 
many such, and silently provided her with better consolation 
than pity or advice. 

* Deeds not words,’’ was his motto, and he lived it out most 
faithfully. sjooks and work” he gave his new charge, and 
then followed up that prescription with ** healthful play” of a 
sort she liked and had longed for all her life. Sitting at his 
table Christie saw the best and bravest men and women of 
our times, for Mr. Power was a magnet that drew them from 
all parts of the world. 
them; felt her soul kindle with the desire to follow in their 
steps, share their great tasks, know their difficulties and dan- 


She saw and heard, admired and loved | 


gers, and in the end taste the immortal satisfactions given to | 


those who live and labor for their fellow-men. In such soci- 


ety all other aims seemed poor and petty, for they appeared 


to dwell in a nobler world than any she had known, and she | 


felt asif they belonged to another race; not men nor angels, 
but a delightful mixture of the two; more as she imagined 
the gods and heroes of old—not perfect, but wonderfully 
strong and brave and good;- each gifted with a separate vir- 
tue; and each bent on a mission that should benefit mankind. 

Nor was this the only pleasure given her. One evening of 
each week was sct apart by Mr. Power for the reception of 


whomsoever chose to visit him, for his parish was a large one, | 


and his house a safe haunt for refugees from all countrie§, all 
oppressions. 

Christie enjoyed these evenings heartily, for there was no 
ceremony; each comer brought his mission, idea, or need, 
and genuine hospitality made the visit profitable or memor- 
able to all, for entire freedom prevailed, and there was sta- 
bling for many hobbies. 


Christie felt that she was now receiving the best culture; | 


acquiring the polish that society gives, and makes truly 
admirable when character adds warmth and power to its 
charm, The presence of her bosom-care calmed the old un- 
rest, softened her manners, and at times touched her face 
with an expression more beautiful than beauty. 


She was | 


quite unconscious of the changes passing over her, and if any 
one had told her she was fast becoming a most attractive | 
woman, she would have been utterly incredulous. But others | 


saw and felt the new charm, for no deep experience bravely 
borne can fail to leave its mark ; often giving power in return 
for patience, and lending a subtle loveliness to faces whose 
bloom it has destroyed. 

This fact was made apparent to Christie one evening when 


she went down to the weekly gathering in one of the melan- | 


choly moods which sometimes oppressed her. She felt dissat- 


isfied with herself because her interest in all things began to 


flag, and a restless longing for some new excitement to break 
up the monotonous pain of her inner life possessed her. Be- 





But to Christie there was only one face worth looking at till | Here was a temptation for Christie. 


David came, and that was Mr. Power's for he was a perfect 
host, and pervaded the rooms like a genial atmosphere, using 
the welcome of eye and hand which needs no language to in- 
terpret it, giving to each guest the intellectual fare he loved, 
and making their enjoyment his own. 

* Bless the dear man! What should we ali do without 
him?” thought Christie, following him with grateful eyes as 


} 


he led an awkward youth in rusty black to the statesman | 


whom it had been the desire of his ambitious soul to meet. 


The next minute she proved that she at least could do with- | 
out the * dear man,”’ for David entered the room and she for- | 


got all about him. Here and at church were the only places 


where the friends had met during these months, except one | 


or two short visits to the little house in the lane, when Chris- 
tie devoted herself to Mrs. Sterling. 

David was quite unchanged, though once or twice Christie 
fancied he seemed ill at ease with her, and immediately tor- 
mented herself with the idea that some alteration in ber own 
manner had perplexed or offended him. She did her best to 
be as frank and cordial as in the happy old days, but it was 
impossible, and she soon gave it yp, assuming in the place of 


that former friendliness a grave and quiet manner which | 


would have led a wiser man than David to believe her busied 
with her own affairs and rather indifferent to everything 
else. 

If he had known how her heart danced in her bosom, her 
eyes brightened and all the world became endurable the mo- 
ment he appeared, he would not have been so long in joining 
her, nor have doubted what welcome awaited him. As it 
was, he stopped to speak to his host, and before he re-ap- 
peared Christie had found the excitement she had been long- 


* Now some bore will keep him an hour, and the evening is 


so short,’ she thought, with a pang of disappointment, and | 


turning her eyes away from the crowd which had swallowed 
up her heart’s desire, they fell upon a gentleman just enter- 
ing, and remained fixed with an expression of unutterable 


surprise, for there—elegant, calm and cool as ever—stood Mr. | 


Fletcher. 

* How came he here?’ 
behave to me?’’’ her second. As she could answer neither, 
she composed herself as fast as possible, resolving to let mat- 
ters take their own course, and feeling in the mood for an 
encounter with a discarded lover, as she took a womanish 
satisfaction in remembering that the very personable gentle- 
man before her had once been. 

Mr. Fletcher and his companion passed on to find their host, 


was her first question ; ‘* How will he | 


and with a glance at the opposite mirror, which showed her | 


that the surprise of the moment had given her the color she 
lacked before, Christie occupied herself with a portfolio of 
engravings, feeling very much as she used to feel when wait- 
ing at a side-scene for her cue. 

She had not long to wait before Mr. Power came up and 
presented the stranger, for such he fancied him, never having 
heard a certain episode in Christie's life. Mr. Fletcher bowed 


with nosign of recognition in his face, and began to talk inthe | 


smooth, low voice she remembered so well. For the moment, 


through sheer surprise, Christie listened and replied as any | 


young lady might have done to a new-made acquaintance. 
But very soon she felt sure that Mr. Fletcher intended to 
ignore the past, and, finding her on a higher round of the 
social ladder, to accept the fact and begin again. 

At first she was angry, then amused, then interested in the 
somewhat dramatic turn affairs wore taking, and very wisely 
decided to meet him on his own ground and see what came 
of it. 

In the midst of an apparently absorbing discussion of one 
of Raphael’s most insipid Madonnas, she was conscious that 
David had approached, paused, and was scrutinizing her com- 
panion with unusual interest. Seized with a sudden desire to 


see the two men together, Christie beckoned, and when he | 


obeyed, she introduced him, drew him into the conversation, 
and then left him in the lurch by falling silent and taking 
notes while they talked. 

If she wished to wean her heart from David by seeing him 
at a disadvantage, she could have devised no better way, for, 
though a very feminine test, it answered the purpose excel- 
lently. 

Mr. Fletcher was a handsome man, and just then looked his 
best. Improved health gave energy and color to his formerly 
sallow and listless face; the cold eyes were softer, the hard 


mouth suave and smiling, and about the whole man there was | 


that indescribable something which often proves more at- 
tractive than worth or wisdom to keener-sighted women than 
Christie. Never had he talked better, for, as if he suspected 
what was in the mind of one hearer, he exerted himself to be 
as brilliant as possible, and succecded admirably. 

Davia never appeared so ill, for he had no clue to the little 


comedy being played before him, and long seclusion and | 


natural reserve unfitted him to shine beside a man of the 
world like Mr. Fletcher. His simple English sounded harsh 


| after the foreign phrases that slipped so easily over the other’s 


ing still a little shy in company she slipped quietly into a re- | 
cess which commanded a view of both rooms, and sat looking | 


listlessly about her while waiting for David, who never failed 
to come. 

A curious collection of fellow-beings was before her, and 
at another time she would have found much to interest and 
amuse her. In one corney a newly-imported German with 
an Orson-like head, thumb-ring, and the fragrance of many 
meerschaums still hovering about him, was hammering away 
upon some disputed point with a scientific Frenchman, whose 
national politeness was only equalled by his national volubil- 
ity. A prominent statesman was talking with a fugitive 
slave; a young poet getting inspiration from the face and 
voice of a handsome girl who had earned the right to put 
M.D. to her name; an old philosopher was calming the 
ardor of several rampant radicals, and a famous singer was 
comforting the heart of an Italian exile by talking to him in 
his own melodious tongue. 

There were plenty of reformers; some as truculent as Mar- 
tin Luther; and others as beaming and benevolent as if the 
pelting of the world had only mellowed them, and no amount 
of denunciatory thunder could sour the miik of human kind- 
ness creaming in their happy hearts. There were eager women 
just beginning their protest against the wrongs that had 
wrecked their peace ; subdued women, who had been worsted 
in the unequal conflict and given it up; resolute women, with 
** No surrender ”’ written all over their strong-minded coun- 
venances; and sweet, hopeful women, whose faith in God and 
man nothing couid shake or sadden, 
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tongue. He had visited no galleries, seen few of the world’s 
wonders, and .uld only listen when they were discussed. 


More than once he was right, but failed to prove it, for Mr. | 
Fletcher skillfully changed the subject or quenched him with | 


a politely incredulous shrug. 
Even in the matter of costume poor David was worsted, 


for in a woman’s eyes dress has wonderful significance. | 


Christie used to think his suit of sober gray the most becom- 
ing man could wear; but now it looked shapeless and shabby 
beside garments which bore the stamp of Paris in the gloss 
and grace of broadcloth and fine linen. David wore no 
gloves; Mr. Fletcher’s were immaculate. David's tie was so 
plain no one observed it ; Mr. Fletcher’s, elegant and faultless 
enough for a modern Beau Brummel. David's handkerchicf 


was of the commonest sort (she knew, for she hemmed it 


herself); Mr. Fletcher’s was the finest cambric, and a delicate 
breath of perfume refreshed the aristocratic nose to which 
the article belonged. 

Christie despised herself as she made these comparisons, 
and felt how superficial they were; but having resolved to 
exalt one man at the expense of the other for her own good, 
she did not relent till David took advantage of a pause and left 
them with a reproachful look that made Christie wish Mr. 
Fletcher at the bottom of the sea. 

When they were alone a subtie change in his face and man- 
ner convinced her that he also had been taking notes, and had 
arrived at a favorable decision regarding herself. Women 
are quick at making such discoveries, and even while she 
talked with him as a stranger, she felt assured that if she 
chose she might make him again her lover, 


She bad tonged for 
some new excitement, and fate seemed to have put one of the 
most dangerous within her reach. It was so natural to find 
comfort in the knowledge that somebody loved her, and to 
take pride in her power over one man because another did 
not own it. 

In spite of her better self, she felt the fascination of the 
hour and yielded to it, half-unconsciously assuming some- 
thing of the “dash and daring” which Mr. Fletcher had once 
confessed to finding so captivating in the demure governess. 
He evidently thought so still, and played his part with spirit; 
for, while apparently enjoying a conversation which con- 
tained no allusion to the past, the memory of it gave piquancy 
to that long téte-d-téte. 

As the “rst guests began to go, Mr. Fletcher's friend beck- 
oned to him, and he rose, saying, with an accent of regret 
which changed to one of entreaty as he put his question : 

*T, too, must go. May I come again, Miss Devon?” 

*T am scarcely more than a guest myself, but Mr. Power is 
always glad to see whoever cares to come,” replied Christie, 
rather primly, though her eyes were dancing with amusement 
at the recollection of those love-passages upon the beach. 

** Next time I shall come not asa stranger, but as a former 
~—may I say friend?’ he added, quickly, as ‘f emboidened by 
the mirthful eyes that so belied the demure lips. 

“Now you forget your part,” and Christie’s primness van- 
ishedinalaugh. ‘I am glad of it, for I want to ask about 
Mrs. Saltonstall and the children. I’ve often thought of the 
little dears, and longed to see them.” 

“They are in Paris with their father.” 

“Mrs. Saltonstall is well, I hope?” 

“She died six months ago.” 

An expression of genuine sorrow came over Mr. Fletch- 
er’s face as he spoke, and remembering that the silly little 
woman was his sister, Christie put out her hand with a 
look and gesture so full of sympathy that words were unne- 
cessary. Taking advatage ot this propitious moment, he said, 
with an expressive glance and affective tone: 

“Tam all alone now—you will let me come again? 

“Certainly, if it can give you pleasure,’ she answered, 
heartily, forgetting herself in pity for his sorrow. 

Mr. Fletcher pressed her hand, with a grateful “Thank 
you!” and wisely went away at once, leaving compassion to 
plead for him better than he could have done it tor himself. 

Leaning back in her chair, Christie was thinking over this 
interview so intently that she started when David's voice said, 
close beside her: 

* Shall I disturb you if I say Good-night?” 

“I thought you were not going to say it at all,’ she an- 
swered, rather sharply. 

* I’ve been waiting for a chance, but you were so absorbed 
with that man, I had to wait.” 

Wig syenon J the elegance of ‘that man,’ you don’t treat 
him with much respect.”’ 

“T don't feel much. What brought him here, I wonder? 
A French salon is morein his line.” 

“He came to see Mr. Power, as every one else does, of 
course.” 

** Don’t dodge, Christie ; you know he came toseec you.” 

“ How do you like him?” sheasked, with suspicious abrupt- 
ness. 

* Not particularly, so far. But if I knew him, I daresay I 
should find many good traits in him.” 

*T know you would!” said Christie, warmly, not thinking 
of Mr. Fletcher, but of David's kindly way of finding good in 
every one. 

‘He must have improved since you saw him last, for then, 
if I remember rightly, you found him ‘lazy, cross, and sel- 
a," 

**Now, David, I never said anything of the sort,” began 
Christie, wondering what possessed him to be so satirical and 
short with her. 

“Yes, you did, last September, sitting on the old apple-tree, 
the morning of your birthday.” 

“What an inconvenient memory you have got! Well, he 
was all that then, but he is notan invalid now, and so we see 
his real self.” 

“T also remember that you gave me the impression that he 
was an elderly man.” 

**Isn't forty elderly?” 

‘““He wasn’t forty when you taught his sister's children.” 

“No, but he looked older than he does now, being so ill. I 
used to think he would be very handsome with good health, 
and now I see I was right,” said Christie, with feigned 
enthusiasm, for it was a new thing to tease David, and she 
liked it. 

_But she got no more of it, for just then the singer began to 
sing for the select few who remained, and every one was 
silent. a on the high back of Christie’s chair, David 
watched the reflection of her face in the long mirror opposite, 
tor she listened to the music with downcast eyes, unconscious 
what eloquent expressions were passing over her counte- 
nance born of the conflicting emotions stirring in her heart. 
She seemed a new Christie to David in that excited mood, 
and as he watched her, he thought— 

“ She loved this man once, or he loved her, and to-night it 
all comes back to her. How will it end?” 

So earnestly did he try to read that altered face that Chris- 
tie felt the intentness of his gaze, looked up suddenly, and 
met his eyes in the glass. Something in the expression ot those 
usually serene eyes, now darkened and dilated with the in- 
tensity of that long scrutiny, surprised and troubled her, and, 
scarcely knowing what she said, she asked, quickly: 

‘Who are you admiring?” 

“Not myself.” 

“T wonder if you'd think me vain if I asked you something 
that I want to know ?”’ she said, obeying a sudden impulse. 

“ Ask it, and I'll tell you.” 

‘** Am I much changed since you first knew me?” 

* Very much.” 

“ For the better or the worse?” 

“The better, decidedly.” 

“Thank you; I hope so; but one never knows how one 
seems to other people, and i was wondering what you saw in 
the glass.” 

* A rood and lovely woman, Christie.” . 

How sweet it sounded to hear David say that, so simply and 
sincerely that it was far more than a mere compliment. She 
did not thank him, but said, softly, as it to herself: 

**So let me seem untii i be,” 
And tleen sat silent, so full of satisfaction in the thought 
that David found her * good and lovely,’ she could not resist 
stealing a glance at the tell-tale mirror, to see if she might 
believe him. 

She forgot herself, however, for he was off guard now, and 
stood lookin away, with brows knit, lips tightly set, and eyes 
fixed, yet full of fire ; his whole attitt de and expression that 
of aman intent on subduing some strong impulse by a yet 
stronger will, 

It startled Christie, and she leaned forward watching him 
with breathless interest till the song ceasec, and with the old 
impatient gesture David seemed to relapse into his accus- 
tomed quietude. 

“It was the wonderful music that excited him,” thought 
Christie; yet, when he came round to say good-night, the 
strange expression was not gone, and his manner was not his 
own. 

“Shall Task if I may come again?” he said, imitating Mr. 
Fletcher's graceful bow with an odd smile. 


” 






* 1 let him come because he has lost his sister #1 } : 
began Christie, but got no farther, for David + vy oud- 
| night” abruptly, and was gone, without «a word to Mr. 


Power. 

“He is in a hurry to get back to his Kitty,” she thought, 
tormenting herself with feminine skill. * Never mina,” she 
added, with a defiant sort of smile, “ ]’ve got my Phillip, hand- 
somer and mere in love than ever, if I'm not deceived, I 
wonder if he will come again.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HOME. 
Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., of New York, enjoys the 


honor of haying been elected Moderator of the Presbyterian | 


General Assembly, which commenced its sessions in Balti- 
more *,n the 15th inst. 

In regard to Auburn Theological Seminary, its 
‘trustees have voted to accept Colonel Morgan’s magnificent 
offer to remove it to Aurora and amply endow it, unless the 
citizens of Auburn raise $225,000 in sixty days, and thus retain 
the institution with them. 

The Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald thinks us mis- 
taken in saying that the attempt to raise $300,000 in Virginia 
for Richmond College had its origin and main support in the 
improved educational sentiment of the Baptist denomination, 
created by the Educational Commission of New York. “A 
#zreater mistake,’’ says the Herald, ** could scarcely be made. 
Some members of the Commission have contributed a few 
‘aundred dollars to this fund, and have spoken kindly of our 
great undertaking, but apart from this all the credit is due to 
the Virginia Baptists, who have given all that has been raised, 
with the exception of a few thousand dollars from kind 
friends at the North.’’ It gives us pleasure to learn that the 
Baptists of Virginia are working thus earnestly and effect- 
ually in the cause of education. We would not, on any ac- 
count, withhold the credit which is their due; still less give 
that credit to others. 


Yale’s Divinity School prospers. On Tuesday of last 
week it graduated twenty-two young ministers, six of whom 
have already received calls from churches, two intend to be- 
come foreign missionaries, and a number will complete their 
studies abroad. At the meeting of the Alumni, Prof. Day 
stated that the number of students in the school was ninety- 
nine—a number larger than in any other Congregational 
Seminary in the country. Of these, forty-seven are in the 
Junior Class ; and the prospect of increase calls for ampler ac- 
commodations. If forty-two thousand dollars can be raised 
by the first of August next, agother new building will be 
commenced. The school has furnished elfght hundred and 
fifty-four ministers during the last half-century, of whom 
about six hundred and forty are still alive. Some seventy- 
five of them were present at tae annual exercises on Tuesday, 
which concluded in the evening with a sermon on the phases 
of modern unbelief, from Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 


The new Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts is the Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., elected last week by the Convention in Boston, after a 
spirited contest between six or seven candidates. Dr. H.C. 
Potter, of New York, led on the first ballot, but was with- 
drawn subsequently, when Dr. James DeKoven, of Racine, 
Wis., appeared the strongest on the list, which included Drs. 
Vix and John Cotton Smith, of New York, Dr. Burgess, of 
Springfield, and some others. As three ballotings resulted in 
no choice, members began to speak in favor of their respective 
candidates. Among the laity present were R. H. Dana, Jr., 
and R. C. Winthrop, the former of whom advocated Dr. 
DeKoven’s election, as he thought the time had gone by for 
choosing second-rate men for bishops. His remarks called 
out some sharp replies, and, finally, Dr. DeKoven’s prospects 
were dampened by the reading of an extract from a speech of 
his in which he had expressed “ a belief in the real and actual 
appearance of our Lord, under the form of bread and wine, 
upon the altars of the churches.’”’ This theological position 
did not appear to strike the Convention favorably, and, on the 
next ballot, Dr. Paddock having already been nominated, he 
was elected Bishop by a majority of both clerical and lay 
votes. 


The propriety of holding church fairs is evidently 
one of those subjects which will admit of endless debate. It 
was taken up last week at the Conference of the Episcopal 
clergy in this city and dropped in a general disagreement of 


4 
views. Dr. Cornwall read a paper against everything of the 


kind, while Drs. Montgomery, Osgood, Creamer, and others, 
defended fairs as long as they were kept within proper limits. 
The former condemned the whole system by which money, 
which should be voluntarily given to the church, is raised by 
cajoling people into buying articles for their own benefit. 
Echoing this sentiment, the N. Y. Times asks whether money 
invested in smoking-caps and slippers, cigar-cases and match- 
safes, can be said to be “ given”? to the Lord. The church is 
helpful for a consideration, and a small one at that. “If the 
late hours of balls and parties,” it continues, “are to be held 
at variance with the Christian life, are not the late hours 
which young men and women pass at church fairs equally 
objectionable? Is it, moreover, quite the proper thing to ask 
people to buy worthless knicknacks at exorbitant prices, in 
order that the house of God may be decently furnished; or 
to coax them to send the Gospel to the heathen by gorging 
them with strawberries and cream?’ Against this it ig to be 
said that a church fair is usually a perfectly innocent gather- 
ing of a congregation, where everybody expects to give con- 
siderable to a charitable object, and something for the social 
treat he enjoys; and where the idea of being liberal to the 
Master’s cause for a “ consideration’ never enters the mind. 


The speeches made at the anniversary of the Congre- 
cational Union are usually of that spicy sort that they lose 
their flavor if they undergo the process of condensation. At 
tue Tabernacle meeting, noticed last week, there was no lack 
of wit and humor nor of sound and seasonable reflection, but 
2x brief summary of the addresses would convey no idea of 
their merit. What the Chairman, Rev. Dr. Scudder, said on 
the occasion, however, respecting the chord which the Union 
aims to sound at its anniversaries will be read with interest: 
‘“Now,” he observed, “what is this Christian unity about 
which they talk so much? Itis not the fusion of great de- 
nominations into one common mass. The crucible cannot be 
made into which all denominations shall be fused; and the 
chemist cannot be found who shall reduce them into one un- 
distinguishable lump. Neither is it like an amalgam of one 
deaomination into another, like the amalgam of mercury 
into bismuth. You cannot combine the mercurial Methodist 


don’t mean this as a reGection op their peculiarities, but as 








a true compliment) with the sober bismuth of the Presby- 
terian. (Laughter.) In many of the hills and valleys of Cali- 
fornia, where I have lived, men cast the quicksilver into the 
flume in order that it may catch the shining particles of gold; 
so the Methodists are good at catching men as quicksilver, 
and every one knows very well that bismuth, which in this 
simile represents Presbyterianism, is a very excellent metal, 
and also a valuable medicine. (Laughter.) Neither is Chris- 
tian unity to be obtained by one denomination absorbing all 
the others; which is a dream entertained by some people. It 
is a dream never to be realized. None of the existing church 
bodies can ever so prevail as to incorporate the others. Nei- 
ther is Christian unity absolute unanimity. You cannot 
make all men think alike, any more than two musical instru- 
ments will sound alike. Variety is the very basis of har- 
mony; you cannot have harmony without having variety as 
its basis. So I would not wish men to think alike. But mu- 
sical instruments may be made to sound in unison. That is 
what we want—Christian unison, and not monotonous unan- 
imity. That is what I understand by Christian unity.” 





FOREIGN. 

It is gratifying to find that English Christians are 
taking an interest in the American Board’s project of estab- 
lishing a college for natives in Central Turkey. Rey. T. C. 
Trowbridge, one of our missionaries, who has been presenting 
the cause in Great Britain during the winter, reports that the 
contributions he has received there amount to over ten thou- 
sand dollars. The Turkish mission churches are doing all 
they can for the college, and it now remains for friends in 
this country to add their influence and money to this import- 
ant undertaking. 


The Pope’s most faithful followers have recently 
been sorely snubbed by the Italian Government. They pro- 
posed to show their filial devotion to the Holy Father by get- 
ting up a monster pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Francis at 
Assisi. The peasantry from France, Austria, Belgium, and 
other nationalities were to take part in the mighty demon- 
stration, and a grand reaction in favor of the restoration of 
the temporal power of the Papacy was to be started; but 
Italy’s new rulers saw init all nothing but a bold political 
scheme, and a “ decree”’ stopped the project. The Pope, we 
are told, feels much annoyed thereby. 

A layman, for the first time in its history, presided 
at the recent anniversary of the Baptist Union in London, 
which is one of the largest and most influential of the May 
meetings held in the metropolis. This gentleman was Dr. 
Underhill, who in his younger days was a merchant, but gave 
up his business and devoted himself to religious literature, in 
which he gained distinction. He subsequently became Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Foreign Mission Society, visited the vari- 
ous fields and stations in India, Ceylon, Africa, Jamaica, the 
United States, and Canada, and now, by reason of his labors 
and treatises, his high character and great prudence, he stands 
**among the foremost leaders of his denomination.” At the 
anniversary meeting he delivered a remarkable address be- 
fore numbers of the clergy and laity, in which he vindicated 
the scriptural position of the Baptists, and the necessity of 
their antagonism to the Established Church of England. His 
effort was widely published. 





At the request of the Excise Commissioners, the Police 
Superintendent of this City has just reported the number of 
drinking places within his jurisdiction. According to his re- 
turns, there are 8,403 places where liquor is sold, and, assuming 
that the customers number 275,000, we have an average of 
about 32 ‘clients’ for each proprietor. Taking the whole pop- 
ulation of a million,we have one “saloon” for each 119 persons, 
which is, or ought to be amply sufficient. Given Local Op- 
tion and Universal Suffrage, the 32 above mentioned would, 
according to this estimate, have respectability and conse- 
quent prosperity thrust upon them by an indisputable ma- 
jority. 


A terrible explosion occurred in Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia, on the 15th instant. A coalmine, known as the 
Drummond Colliery, was fired while the full complement of 
men was in the galleries, and something like sixty men have 
lost their lives, for the fire is sti burning, and the few who 
made their escape did so with the greatest difficulty. The 
fire is supposed to have been started by an improperly ar- 
ranged blasting charge. We notice, however, that recent 
experiments have demonstrated the fact that “ fire-damp” 
driven at a considerable velocity may be forced through the 
wire gauze which surrounds an ordinary safety-lamp. This 
may account for some of the mining disasters which have 
hitherto been charged to other causes. 


Zather vigorous for a State document is the report 
of the Erie Committee, and upon the whole it is not very sat- 
isfactory. The first question to be decided was whether the 
February dividend was real or fictitious. About this the Com- 
mittee is not quite sure, but inclines to believe that Mr, Wat- 
son, the President, when he says that it was really derived 
from the earnings of the road. At any rate, special legisla- 
tion in the matter is not reeommended. The next question, 
as to improper influences and expenditures having been used 
to procure the revolution of 1872, is answered ina way which 
must at least be satisfactory to Attorney-General Barlow, in- 
asmuch as the charges brought against him by Mr. Shearman 
are not sustained; and to ex-Speaker Smith, inasmuch as it 
exonerates him. In the matter of legislative bribery, etc., 
ete., the Committee is predisposed to caution, and confines it- 
self, in the main, to general denunciations of the lobby. 


General Van Buren, the recently suspended Commis- 
sioner at the Vienna Exhibition, has been heard from in 
his own defense, and the correspondence is made public. 
He makes affidavit to his own innocence, claims that the 
American department hss bcen energetically, economically, 
and honestly administered '> ory particular, and ascribes to 
the “hatred and malice” oi Minister Jay the “ plot” which 
has resulted in the suspension of his own powers, It is not 





very often that the Department of State is addressed in such 
intemperate language as is employed by General Van Buren, 
and we doubt if the case will be helped very much by the 
phraseology of these letters. If the Department has, contrary 
to its usual custom, acted precipitately or on insufficient evi- 
dence in this matter, it is greatly to blame. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that the suspension was ordered with the ex- 
press and perfectly just proviso, that it should be conditional, 
until the truth could be ascertained. 

Vermont has been investigating her great railroad, 
and appears to have made a thorough job of it. The Com- 
mittee, which sat for some days at St. Albans, reported their 
conviction that the road has been recklessly made to serve 
the interest of its managers, to the disadvantage of the public 
and of all other parties concerned. With characteristic in- 
genuity, our New England neighbors appear to have devised 
certain plans for increasing individual at the expense of cor- 
porate incomes, which, had they occurred to the minds 
which once controlled Erie and its dependencies, would 
doubtless have been joyfully adopted. The Vermont Central 
had been for ten years in the hands of a receiver whose acts 
have been approved by the Committee. His notes, however, 
went to protest last fall, and the downfall of the manage- 
ment was precipitated. Vermont seems to have made short 
work when once she was waked up to the necessities of the 
case, and now the road passes into the hands of the New York, 
Boston and Montreal Railroad Company, a large part of the 
money being furnished by New York capitalists. 

Recent sessions of the ‘‘ Mixed Commission” for the 
adjudication of British and American War Claims have been 
made very interesting by an incidental re-opening of the 
vexed question concerning the burning of Columbus, §. C. 
The interest culminated in the testimony of General Sher- 
man, who commanded the United States forces then on the 
march through that State. The evidence in question occu- 
pied more than a page iu the large city dailies, but it is the 
most interesting reading of the kindthat we have lately seen. 
The General is not a tractable witness, and whatever attempts 
were made to trip him, failed most disastrously. He referred 
unreservedly to the orders which he gave as to foraging, and 
emphatically insists that when the head of his column entered 
Columbus, cotton was burning in the streets where it had 
been piled by the rebels. That it was fired by his orders, or 
by the order of any of his responsible officers, he utterly de- 
nies. He insists upon the general good discipline of hisarmy, 
and is disposed to charge all that was intentional in the burn 
ing of the city to persons over whom it was impossible for 
him to exercise any control. Thisis the only common-sense 
view to take of this vexed question: the town was full of es- 
caped prisoners and negroes rejoicing at the Yankee advent, 
and between them and the “ bummers,’’ who were always 2 
little in advance of the main army, exgept in actual engage- 
ments, the blame of the conflagration must lie. 

General Grant’s famous opinion as to securing the 
repeal of obnoxious laws by vigorously enforcing them, is, if 
report be true, likely to be tried after a new fashion in the mat- 
ter of the Western Farmers versus the Railroads The excite- 
ment concerning the wrongs accruing through exorbitant 
freight and passenger charges shows as yet no signs of abate- 
ment, and has indeed already borne fruit in the I'inois Legis- 
lature, which body has passed a law forbidding railroad com- 
panies from discriminating between customers or exacting 
‘more than a fair and reasonable rate of toll for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight of any description, or for 
the use and transportation of any railroad cars upon the main 
or branch lines.’’ Moreover, a State Board is required to fix 
aschedule of maximum rates, both for freight and passen- 
gers, which shall be binding in the sight of all€men. Now the 
railroad companies are talking about complying with this 
law, and presumably with other laws that may be passed, 
after a fashion which will be very inconvenient. The Tegal 
rates are to be adopted at once, but lightuing-cxpress trains, 
palace cars, and the like are to disappear; passenger cars are 
to be cushionless except on paying sections of the roads; full 
car loads only of freight are to be run over the lines, and thus 
the roads are to be made topay. Wedo not want to be under- 
stood as pronouncing the law obnoxious; on the contrary, its 
object is to be highly commended, but the proposed action of 
the railroads should lead law framers to take a more catholic 
view of the questions under consideration. If discrimination 
is not to be allowed with regard to customers, it may perhaps 
have to be admitted in regard to rapidity and other luxuries 
properly incident to railway travel. 


All the great cities of Christendom, and, for that 
matter, of heathendom, too, have far greater municipal 
limits than New York. Our borders, indeed, have not been 
materially enlarged since Peter Minuits bought Manhattan 
Island of the original owners for the sum of $24 and an incon- 
siderable quantity of Hollands gin. A Bill has now been passed 
by the Legislature annexing King’s Bridge, Morrisania, and 
West Farms, three subdivisions of Westchester county, which 
include thirty-four of the old townships, an area of some 8,000 
acres, which, added to the 14,000 acres already within the city 
limits, will give us a district about22 square miles in extent. 
This looks large when taken by itself, but when it is con- 
sidered that, with a population less than four times as large, 
London has an area of 122 square miles, it does not seem so 
great. Other cities, too, have correspondingly large limits, 
Of course, an increase of territory will afford additional op- 
portunities for political plunder in certain directions, but 
under the new charter they will not be so great as afore- 
time, and possibly may never assume dangerous proportions. 
The annexation will add about 40,000 souls to our mil- 
lion of population (which, be it understood, does not at all 
include the 400,000 of Brooklyn), and it will at once become 
possible to extend the protection of our Police and Fire De- 
partments to the whole of this territory. This enlargement 
will work harmoniously with the deepening of Hell Gate, in 
fixing the future business centers of the metropolis, and 
speculators have already discounted the enhanced value of 
real estate all along the northern part of the island and be- 
yond the mouth of Harlem River. Whatever we may have to 
fear from new combinations of political plunderers, it is cer- 
tain that we have had fair warning. In spite of what has 
passed, New York’s prosperity is wonderful, and if her matu- 
‘al advantages are even reasonably well turned to account, 
her future development will afford some very noteworthy 
figures for coming superintendents of the census, 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL AT 
NIAGARA. 


(From Youman’s Popular Sc'ence Monthly.) 


( r. atthe head of Biddle’a Stair, the guide 
to thg Cave of the Winds. He was in the 
prime of manhood—large, well-built, firm and 
pleasant in mouth and eye. My interest in 
the scene stirred up his, and made him com- 
municative. Turning to a photograph, he de- 
seribed, by reference to it, a feat which he 
had accomplished some time previously, and 
which had brought him almost under the 
green water of the Horseshoe Fall. ‘‘Can you 
lead me there to-morrow?’ Lasked. He eyed 
me inquiringly, weighing, perhaps, the chances 
of aman of light build and with gray in 
his whiskersin such an undertaking. ‘*I wish,” 
I added, *‘to see as much of the fall as can 
be seen, and where you lead I will endeavor 
to follew.” His scrutiny relaxed into a smile, 
and he said, ** Very well; I shall be ready 
for you to-morrow.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, I came. In the 
hut at the head of Biddle’s Stair I stripped 
wholly, and redressed according to instruc- 
tions—drawing on two pairs of woolen panta- 
loons, three woolen jackets, two pairs of socks, 
and a pair of feltshoes. Evenif wet, my guide 
urged that the clothes would keep me from 
being chilled, and he was right. A suit and 
hood of yellow oil-cloth covered all. Most 
laudable precautions were taken by the young 
assistant of the guide to keep the water out, 
but his devices broke down immediately when 
severely tested. 

We descended the stair; the handle of a 
pitchfork doing in my case the duty of an_al- 
penstock. At the bottom, my guide inquired 
whether we should go first to the Cave of 
the Winds, or to the Horseshoe, remarking 
that the latter would try us most. I decided 
to get the roughest done first, and he turned 
to the left over the stones. They were 
sharp andtrying. The base of the first por- 
tion of the cataract is covered with hugh 
boulders, obviously the ruins of the limestone 
ledge above. The water does not distribute 
itself uniformly among these, but seeks for 
itself channels through which it pours tor- 
rentially. We passed some of these with wet- 
ted feet, but without difficulty. At length we 
came to the side of a more formidable current. 
My guide walked along its edge until he 
reached its least turbulent portion. Halting, 
he said, *‘ This is our greatest difficulty; if we 
can cross here, we shall get far toward the 
Horseshoe. 

He waded in. It evidently required all his 
strength to steady him. The water rose above 
his loins, and it foamed still higher. He had 
to search for footing amid unseen boulders, 
against which the torrent rose violently. He 
struggled and swayed, but he struggled suc- 
cessfully, and finally reached the shallower 
water at the other side. Stretching out his 
arm, hesaid tome, ** Now come on.”’ I looked 
down the torrent as it rushed to the river be- 
low, which was seething with the tumult of 
the cataract. .De Saussure recommended the 
inspection of Alpine dangers with the view of 
making them familiar to the eye before they 
are encountered; and it is a wholesome cus- 
tom, in places of difficulty, to put the possibil- 
ity of an accident clearly before the mind, 
and to decide beforehand what ought to be 
done should the accident occur. Thus wound 
up in the present instance, I entered the 
water. Even where it was not more than 
knee-deep its power was manifest. As it rose 
around me, I sought to split the torrent by 
presenting a side to it; but the insecurity of 
the footing enabled it to grasp the loins, twist 
me fairly round, and bring its impetus to bear 
upon my back. Farther struggle was impos- 
sible; and, fecling my balance hopelessly gone, 
I turned, flung myself toward the bank I had 
just quitted, and was instantly swept into 
shallower water. 

The oil-cloth covering was a great incum- 
brance ; it had been made for a much stouter 
man, and, standing upright after my submer- 
sion, my legs occupied the centers of two bags 
of water. My guide exhorted me to try again. 
Prudence was at my elbow, whispering dis- 
suasion; but, taking everything into account, 
it appeared more immoral to retreat than to 
proceed. Instructed by the first misadventure, 
I once more entered the stream. Had the al- 
penstock been of iron it might have helped 
me; but, as it was, the tendency of the water 
to sweep it out of my hands rendered it worse 
than useless. I, however, clung to it by habit. 
Again the torrent rose, and again I wavered ; 
but, by keeping the left hip well against it, I 
remained upright, and at length grasped the 
hand of my leader at the other side. He 
laughed pleasantly. The first victory was 
gained, and he enjoyed it. ‘* No traveler,” he 
said, “‘was ever here before.’’ Soon after- 
ward,. by trusting to a piece of drift-wood 
which seemed firm, I was again taken off my 
feet, but was immediately caught by a pro- 
truding rock. 

We clambered over the boulders toward the 
thickest spray, which soon became so weighty 
as to cause us to stagger under its shock. For 
the most part nothing could be seen; we were 
in the midst of bewildering tumult, lashed by 
the water, which sounded at times like the 
cracking of innumerable whips. Underneath 
this was the deep, resonant roar of the cata- 


the first evening of my visit, I met, 


J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. 





ract. I tried to shield my eyes with my hands, 
and look upward; but the defense was useless. 
My guide continued to move on, but at a cer- 
tain place he halted, and desired me to take 
shelter in his lee and observe the cataract. 
The spray did not come so much from the up- 
per ledge as from the rebound of the shattered 
water when it struck the bottom. Hence 
eyes could be protected from the blinding 
shock of the spray, while the line of 
to the upper ledges remained to some extent 
clear. 
der Icould see the water bending over the 
ledge, while the Terrapin Tower loomed fit- 
fully through the intermittent spray-zusts. 
We were right under thetower. A littic far- 
ther on, the cataract, after its first plunge, hit 
a protuberance some way down, and flew from 


it in a prodigious burst of spray; through this | 


we staggered. 
on which 


Ve rounded the promontory 
the Terrapin Tower stands, and 


pushed, amid the wildest commotion, along | 


the arm of the Horseshoe, until the boulders 
failed us, and the cataract fell into the pro- 
found gorge of the Niagara River. 

Here my guide sheltered me again, and de- 
sired me to look up; I did so, and could see, 
as before, the green gleam of 
curve sweeping over the upper ledge, and the 
fitful plunge of the water as the spray between 
us and it alternately gathered and disappeared. 
An eminent friend of mine often speaks to me 


of the mistake of those physicians who regard | , 
| ter, England ; or, J. B. FORD & C O., 


man’s ailments as purely chemical, to be met 
by chemical remedies only. He contends for 
the psychological element of cure. By agree- 
able emotions, he says, nervous currents are 
liberated which stimulate the blood, brain, 
and viscera. The influence rained from ladies’ 
eyes enables my friend to thrive on dishes 
which would kill him if eaten alone. A sana- 
tive effect of the same order I experienced 
amid the spray and thunder of Niagara. 
Quickened by the emotions there aroused, the 
blood sped exultingly through the arteries, 
abolishing introspection, clearing the heart of 
all bitterness, and enabling one to think with 
tolerance, if not with tenderness, on the most 
relentiess and unreasonable foe. Apart from 
its scientific value, and purely as a moral 
agent, the play, I submit, is worth the candle. 
My companion knew no more of me than that 
Ienjoyed the wil&ness; but, as I bent in the 
shelter of his large frame, he said: “ I should 
like to see you attempting to describe all this.”’ 
He rightly thought it indescribable. The 
name of this gallant fellow was Thomas Con- 
roy. 

We returned, clambering at intervals up 
and down s0 as to catch glimpses of the most 
impressive portions of the cataract. We 
passed under ledges formed by tabular masses 
of limestone, and through some curious open- 
ings formed by the falling together of the 
summits of the rocks. At length we found 
ourselves beside our enemy of the morning. 
My guide halted for a minute or two, scanning 
the torrent thoughtfully. I said that, as a 
guide, he ought to havea rope in such a place; 
but he retorted that, as no traveler had ever 
thought of coming there, he did not see the 
necessity of keeping a rope. He waded in. 
The struggle to keep himself erect was evident 
enough; he swayed, but recovered himself 
again and again. At length he slipped. gave 
way, did as I had done, threw himseif flat in 
the water toward the bank, and was swept in- 
to the shallows. Standing in the stream near 
its edge, he stretched his arm toward me. I 
retained the pitchfork handle, for it bad been 
useful among the boulders. By wading some 
way in, the staff could be made to re: 
and I proposed his seizing it. “If you are 
sure,”’ he replied, “that, in case of giving 
way, you can maintain your grasp, then I will 
certainly hold you.” I waded in, and stretched | 
the staff to my companion. 
grasped by both of us. 
its onset was strong, I moved safely 
the torrent. All danger ended here. 


the | 


vision | 1 
ADJUSTABLE 


On looking up over the guide’s shoul-| .. = 
- ages 7 | little machine 


the mighty | | 





It was firmly | guniger and Cypress; 
Thus helped, though Is) Blake: 
across | 
| Stationery; No. 20, 

We afterward roamed sociably among the | 
torrents and boulders below the Cave of the 





Hills ““ Archimedean,” | 


THE CHADIPION 


| 
LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. | 


This beautiful MOWER 
known, throughout the United States 
Europe, that it requires ne recommendation 
(over 16,000 sold in this country alone). 
The only balanced Lawn Mower with AN 
fiANDLE. 
10-inch cut, croquet mower, 2 beanutifal 
for small lnwns, croquet, 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily operated by 
a lad or miss ef 10 years, price & oe i2- 
inch, S22; 14-inch, standard size, 2s- 

2-inch, horse, tor public 


aud 





inch, pony, S100; 


parks and large lawns. S125. Every mae 
chine warranted to give pertect satistace | 
tion. We challenge the world to a trial, | 


and to preduce a machine its equal, 
and you will buy no other. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, 
) BY THE 


Hills “Archimedean” Lawn Mower Co, 
Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Conn. 
‘For Sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place, New York City. 
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27 7 Park Pl: ace, 


New York. 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE 7 
K’urniture 
FOR 


Summer 


Sea Side Cottages, 
Villas, 
City & Country Houses, 


Mountain 


IS THE 


RATTAN 
[ v : al I A: 
Made up in new and beautiful styles. 


CHAIRS ef all descriptions, 
SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TABLES and BASKETS. 
Flower Stands, Firewood- 
Holders, etc., etc. 
BASKETS ot every kind. 
MATS, MATTING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, etc., etc. 
Sold by all first-class Furniture Dealers. 
factured by 


Manu- 


Cc. WAKEFIELD, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON. 


New YORK SALESROOMS: 3 Barclay St. and 
od Park Place. 


pRort ISALS F OR M. \'TE RI ALS. 


NAVY ‘DE PARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, May 14, 1873. 

ALS for each class, separately 
Proposals Class No. (name the class) for | 
the Navy Yard at (name the yard) will be received 
at this office until 0 o'clock, A.M. 
(12th) of June, at which hour the opening of the | 
bids will be commenced for furnishing and deliv- 
ering at the several Navy Yards and Naval Asylum, 
the materials and articles embraced in printed 
schedules, which, with the form of offer and guar- 
anty, and oreggees instructions, will be furnished 
on application, and sent by mail, if so requested, to 
persons desiring to offer to contract for any or all 
of the classes named therein, by the Commandants 
of the several Navy Yards, for the classes for the 


SEALED PROPOS 
indorsed ** 


| yards under their command, or by the Paymaster 
ach him, | nearest thereto, or by the Bureau for any or all of 
| the yards and asylum. 


The classes of this bureau are numbered and de- 


signated as follows 
Class No. 1, Bricks: No. 2, Stone; No. 3, zaloy 
Pine Timber; No.4, Yellow Pine Lumber ; No. { 
Oak and Hard Wood; No. 6, White Pine Spruce. 
No.7, Lime, Hair and Plas- 
r; No. 8, Cement; No. 9, Gravel and Sand; =O. 10, 
No. 11, Iron, Iron Spikes and Nails >» 22, 
Steel; No. 14, Files; No. tn Paints, Oils anc 
No. 16, Ship C handlery ; 17, Hardware; 
Hiy ba Straw; No. 21, Pri 
der; No. 22, Charcoal ; No. 23, Be sting, Packin 
Hose; No. 24, Sperm and Lubricating Oils; No. 25, 
Iron Work, Piping, &e.; No. 2, Augers; No. 81, 











Winds. The rocks were covered with organic | Copper and Composition Nuils. 


slime which could not have been walked over 
with bare feet, but the felt shoes effectually | 
prevented slipping. We reached the cave and | 
entered it, first by a wooden way carried over | 
the boulders, and then along a narrow ledge 
to the point eaten deepest into the shale. 
When the wind is from the south, the falling 
water, I am told, can be seen tranquilly from 
this spot; but, when we were there, a blinding 
hurricane of spray was whirled against us. 
On the evening of the same day, I went be- 
hind the water on the Canada side, which, I 
confess, struck me, after the experience of 
the morning, as an imposture. 





AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


JESUS THE CHRIST. 


For full descriptive Circulars, Terms, Territory, 
&c., apply to 
Y.; 11 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; 114 Monroe &t., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 339 Kearney st., San Francisco,Cal 


| tionery. 
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NAVAL ASYLUM. 


Class No. 1, Clothing; No. 2, Hats, Boots, Shoes, 










c.; No. 3, Provisions; No. 4, Groceries; No. 5, | 
| Dry Goods; No. 6 $ Tobacco; No. 
8, Coal; No. By No. 11, Lum- 
ber; No. 12, Fir vende r; No. 14, 
Miscellaneous; No. No, 16, Sta- 


The following are the classes, by their numbers, 
require:i at the respective navy yards and naval 
asylum : 

KITTERY, MAINE. 
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CHARLESTOWN, M ASS. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 18, 20, 21. 
MARE ISLAND, CAL. 
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NOW READY. 


Lectures to Young Men, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Yew Edition with additional Lectures 
Ex. clo., 


AN 
12mo. $1.50; half calf, gilt or antique, $3. 


This was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
all over the world. The sale « f more than sixty 
thousand copies of previous editions is the best 
evidence of its merits. The present edition is en- 
riched with three additional lectures, and a new 
preface by the autbor, giving reminiscences of the 
origin of the book and of his early life in the West. 





This is uniform with LECTURES ON PREACHING, 
and these will be followed by all of Mr. Beecher’s 
works in series, a UNIFORM COPYRIGHT EDITION, 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 

t#™ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be mailed post- 

paid on receipt of price. #1 
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A LIBRARY 
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Embracing the NINE standard MASTERPTECES of 





time-honored Literature, ine luding ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” * Robinson Crusoe. ” “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” ** Paul and Virginia,” * Picciola,” e ‘te., ete. 
UNABRIDGED. A companion to Bryant’s * L ibrary 
| of Poetry and Seng.” Over 1.000 pp., superbly 
illustrated with $4 full page engr ravings, or- 
namental title-page, etc., with full biographical 


memoirs of the authors. The introduction is by 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


the most popular and world-renowned living au- 
thor of fiction. This gives nine ENTIRE books in 
one handsome volume, and gives more for the price 
and is of greater interest to EVERYBODY—young 
and old—than any other single wolume. The great- 
est book of the year for agents to sell and make 
money. Selling aapidly. Intelligent persons wanted 
ev everywhere to take anagency. Send for circular. 





‘Rapid and | Continued “Sales £2 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
A LIBRARY 


oF 
POETRY AND SONC‘ 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
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compiled. 

The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over S00 pages, beautifully printed, 
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THE NEW 
Housekeeper’s Manual 


BY 


CATHARINE E. BEECHER and 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Embracing a Complete Household Encyclo- 
pedia of everything a Housekeeper wants to 
know, and a new Condensed Cooking Book, 
containing 500 choice recipes. This elegant vol- 
ume of 600 pages, embellished with Illustrations 
of all possible matters connected with the making 
and maintenance of a delightful home, printed and 
bound in handsome and substantial styles, forms a 

Volume of Rare Attractions, 

Just the one for Canvassers to take into the su- 
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of our land. Itisa book invalaable to country 
readers. 


Exclusive Territory. Liberal Terms. Apply for 
Circulars, ete., to 
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The Little Folks, 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
A DIALOGUE FOR GIRLS. 


BY A. I. M. 


[Child enters, and sits down on a chair. Apron full of 
flowers, and straw hat trimmed with them. Six little girls, 
each decorated with one of the kinds of flowers mentioned, 
come in and form a semicircle behind her.] 


CHILD. 


CNUCH a long, weary walk have I taken—oh dear! 

b Aud the road is so dusty from Maplewood here! 
But I wouldn’t have cared for the dust or the sun, 

If the flowers would only have whispered me one, 
Just one little story of breezes and birds, 

Or told me the brooclet’s low murmuring words— 
How waite blossoms grow trom the dark, leafy mold, 
And who covers them up when they shiver with cold. 
I ran by the brook to the old ruined mill, 

The pines held their breath, and the woods were so still! 
I've heard mamme. talk of the language of flowers, 

So there I sat watching and waiting for hours ; 

But not one single word would the naughty things say, 
So I picked a great handful and then came away. 

1 found these wild roses in Sweet-brier Lane, 

And, when I got back to the village again, 

I stopped to sce Nan at the foot of the hill, 

To know if her flower-beds would use me so ill. 

She gave me these roses, syringas, and pinks, 

But not one of the beauties will say what it thinks; 
So now I'll sort over the flowers, while I rest, 

And pick out for mamma the kinds she likes best. 
Oh! T shouldn't have minded how far I had walked, 
it only the dear, pretty flowers would have talked. 


DAMASK Rose. 


The crown of all the summer’s bloom, 
The Queen of Flowers am I; 

The blossoms that my sunlight share 
Wit me in vain may vie. 

But since this child who loves us so 
Her tele of grief has told, 

From my liege subjects leave to speak 
No longer I'll withhold. 


PRAIRIE Rose. 


Clinging and vig my pond high up in the air, 
Many asight do I see; 
Sights that are saddening and sights that are fair, 
Sights that are common and sights that are rare, 
All are spread out before me. 
Golden-hair passes each morning to schocl, 
Happy, and laughing, and bright, as a rule; 
Golden-hair sometimes at night is in tears, 
Walks as if weary with toil or with years ; 
What can the reason be? 
Butterfly says (a sad gossip is he), 
Once he peeped in the window, and happened to see 
Golden-hair sitting alone in disgrace, 
With her hands tied behind and a very red face. 
But I don’t believe it was she! 
For little girls cannot be idle and play, 
When even we roses keep growing all day. 


SYRINGA. 


. 

An odorous breath from the southland 
Floats by in my dreams at night, 

And I see my fairer sisters 
In their fragrant, creamy white. 

Above them hang glowing roses, 
That here blossom pale and cold; 

And the jessamine clings in a starry mass 
To the orange with globes of ene § 

But when the chill daylight cails me, 
I waken all sick at heart ; 

And not till I see in the world around 
Each atom doing its part, 

Do I crush back the idle longing 
That fills me with sweetest pain, 

And bud, and blossom, and fade, and fall, 
As a day wears on again. 


WiLp Roses. 


We wild roses have no story, 
Few the words that we can say; 
Some kind breeze may waft our fragrance 
Out to those who pass our way. 
Merry birches laugh above us, 
Slender grasses wave below, 
Humming-birds glance through our branches, 
Busy brown bees come and go. 
Day by day our buds, unfolding, 
Welcome in the sunlight fair; 
Night by night the fading blossoms 
iver in the dewy air. 


DANDELION. 


Do you love me, little girl? 
Love me while you may, 
For I wither in your han 
Ere the close of day. 
Life to us is short and golden, 
And our happy souls are holden 
Witha full and free delight ; 
So we raise our heads toward heaven, 
Drinking in the blessings given,— 
Sun by day and dew by night; 
Till, upon some breezy morning, 
All in misty White adorning 
Each bright head, 
Stand we, veiled and waiting, ready 
To depart, with courage steady. 
Angel breezes waft us slowly 
Toward the azure, deep and holy, 
Overhead. 
Earthly longings all are o’er 
Evermore. 


Wuitre Woop-FLoweErs. 


Where the pines ever sigh, 
As the breezes go by, 
And the waters keep ‘ime with their flow, 
There we spring from the mold, 
There we bud and unfold, 
And daily more beautiful grow. 
The blacker our ieaf-bed, the whiter we rise; 
Oh, say! have you never, far up in the skies, 
With the sun in a shroud, 
And the blast shrieking loud, 
Seen snow-crystals fall from the dark, leaden cloud ? 
Through the long summer day 
Merry butterflies play ; 
But when winter comes they all hasten away. 
To what country they go 
We blossoms don’t know, 
But we are quite safe, folded under the snow. 


CHILD. 
Oh! you dear, charming beauties, how good you haz Veen, 
And what tales you can tell after once you begin ! 
You startled me so that you made me quite dumb; 
Now .2.....% _ rest of your stories at home; 
For I have been absent for hc urs and hours, 
I must tell mamma “ tb. language of flowers,’ 


ROBBIE PUTS KITTY IN JAIL. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


() NE day Robbie was sitting on the front steps 
¥ holding his cat, when Harry came out. Harry 
was the next door little boy, and he and Robbie 
often talked through the fence. He was a nice 
little boy, and would have a good time, only he was 
always so much dressed up that he couldn’t. He had 
long yellow curls, and one over the top of his head, 
and they had to be combed out, and curled over, ever 
so many times a day. And all summer he wore the 
daintiest embroidered suits of white piqué and linen, 
and I don’t know what all, and he always had on deli- 
eate boots of bronze or blue. So, of course, you know, 
he couldn’t play with the cat, and cart dirt in the back 
yard, and sail chips on the ditch when it rained, us 
Robbie did. For Robbie wore plain, strong clothes, 
and black shoes that could be cleaned. 

Well, this day, as I said, he came out, and at once 
saw Robbie and the cat. 

* Hollo, Robbie!” said he, “is that your cat 

“*No, it’s my Kitty,” said Robbie. 

“May I come over and see it?” he asked. 

** Yes,—course you may,”’ said Robpie. 

So Harry came into the yard, and stood on the steps, 
patting the cat and asking questions about her. 

Now, mamma sat by the window reading, and she 
noticed that he did not sit down, so she spoke: 

“ Won't vou sit down, Harry?” 

Marry slowly turned his face towards her, and said 
ir his drawling way. 

““No, ma’am, I can’t sit down, ’cause—don’t you see— 
4’ve got on my vel-vet-een clothes.” 

“Poor child,’* thought mamma, but she said, ‘“‘ why, 
you don’t stand up all the time, do you?” 

‘““No. If Robbie should get me a cushion I could sit 
down on that,” said Harry. 

“Till get you something,” said mamma, so she went 
into the hall, and got a soft sheepskin mat which lay 
at the parlor door, and laid it on the steps by Robbie. 

Harry sat down on it, and mamma went back to her 
book, while the children talked on. 

“ What can your Kitty do?” asked Harry. m 

“ Drink mickey, s’eep with me, and last summer she 
caught a dragging-fly!—oh, and catch mouses!” said 
Robbie. 

“Ho! So can our cat,” said Harry. 
won't let me hold our cat.” 

“Why not?” asked Robbie, his eyes opened wide 
with astonishment at this new species of mamma. 

“Her hair comes off,’ said Harry, “it gets on my 
nice clothes.” 

“My Kitty’s hair don’t come off,” said Robbie, indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes, it does—look a’ there!’* and Harry pointed 
triumphantly to a few Maltese colored hairs on Rob- 
bie’s dark blue blouse. 

“°T won't hurt,” he said, “ p’raps mamma can brush 
it right off.” 

“Oh,” he went on, as an idea struck him. 
build Kitty into a jail.” 

“Le’s see you,’ said Harry. So they got up, and 
Robbie led the way to the room where his nice red 
blocks made a great pile in one corner. 

First he laid Kitty on the carpet, and patted hera 
little. 

“Why don’t you put him in jail?” 

“T have to patch her a imnitit,”’ said Robbie, ‘‘ to make 
lie still.” So he patted her, and said ‘“ Poor Kitty” 
till she lay still and began to purr. She was avery 
good Kitty, and most always liked to lie still. Then 
Robbie brought some blocks, and began to build. 
First he put a row of blocks around her, a little apart 
so it wouldn’t be all dark, he said. Then he put on 


9” 


“Mamma 


“T can 


asked Harry. 


built it narrower and narrower till the blocks met and 
Kitty was all roofed in. 

Harry stood by, and looked on. He didn’t know 
how to build, for he never had a block in his life. 

When they were tired looking at the house--or jail, 
Robbie said: : 

“Now, I'll ask mamma to call her, and you'll see how 
she go.” 

** You call her,” said Harry. 

“She won’t come without mamma,” said Robbie, 
running to the door and calling out, ‘‘Mamma, peas 
call Kitty. I’m got her all builded up.” So mamma 
called, “ Kitty, Kitty, Kitty!” The minute Kitty heard 
she sprang out scattering the blocks all over the floor, 
and ran off tomamma. She patted her and said: 

“Poor Kitty, did Robbie put you in jail?” and Kitty 
rubbed against mamma’s dress, and purred, and seemed 
to think it was very good fun. 

But just then Harry’s nurse came rushing in, and 
asking, anxiously, if that naughty boy was there—for 
he had run away. And in spite of his struggles she 
dragged him back tostay with his sister—who couldn’t 
sit down when she was dressed up in the evening, 
because she would muss her ruffles—poor little 
thing! 

Robbie came slowly in to his mamma. 

“Mamma,” said he, leaning on’ her lap, “ that’s an 
imp-te-dunt girl, to take Harry away. And he can’t 
hold the cat ’cause her hair comes off.” 

‘“That’s too bad,” said mamma. 

“Tl go to the grow place, and grow a, big man,” 
Robbie went on, ‘and I’ll buy him some new clothes, 





more rows, and when he had it as high as Kitty, he | 





Publishers’ Department. 


‘New York, May 21, 1873. 


. 
REMOVAL AND ENLARGEMENT. 
HREE times have we been obliged to move 
and enlarge our quarters, both for editorial 
and publication offices, and for press and mailing- 
rooms. This operation is now in process once more; 
our offices are in confusion from the chaos of car- 
penters, painters, plasterers, etc., engaged in en- 
larging our space to about double its present size; and 
the removal of our huge rotary press and four folding- 
machines, with cutting and mailing machines, tools, 
and conveniencies, constrains us to curtail our »aper 
somewhat for a single week, as we suggested last week 
might have to be the case. Our new press and mail- 
ing rooms in Rose Street are ample for all possible 
future contingencies of growth; but the necessity 
of having our very large sheet cut and printed piece- 
meal on smaller presses this week (there being no 
press in the city or in the United States, except our 
own, that will print our full twenty-four page paper), 
obliges us to issue a paper of sixteen pages, with an 
illustrated cover, instead of twenty-four pages. We 
feel sure that our subscribers will indulge the brief 
irregularity, in view of the circumstances that compel 
it. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 
HE following is one of numerous testimonials 
to the value of the CHRISTIAN UNION as an ad- 
vertising medium : 
** CHESTERTOWN, MD., May 6, 1873. 
‘Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.:—Your draft for $135 was pre- 
sented to-day, and has been accepted. We take this oppor- 
tunity to say that we think your bill the cheapest of the 
season, as it has brought us more orders than the same adver- 
tisement in any other paper. We have had orders from every 
State and Territory in the Union, and from Canada and New 
Brunswick, the writers saying they saw our advertisement in 
Christian Union.—Yours, etc., 
“Massey & HUDSON, 
* Jobbers in Seeds and Plants.” 





AN IMPOSTOR BROUGHT TO JUSTICE. 


HE following quotation from a New England 
paper will explain itself : 

‘* Nashua, May 9.—The Grand Jury of the Supreme Judicia 
Court, now in session at Amherst, have found indictments 
against thirty-eight individuals. The following persons hay- 
ing plead guilty were sentenced asfollows: . ..... 
Albert C. Fisher, who was arrested in Portsmouth for swind- 
ling people in Hollisand other towns, by representing himself 
as an agent for the Christian Union, two years in State 
Prison.” 


This is the man against whom we repeatedly warned 
our friends, and from whom we have now effectually 
protected them, as will be seen from the above. We 
wish again to remind all who are interested, however, 
that we are in no way bound to prosecute impostors; 
for we give implicit instructions at the head of our 
editorial page, in the Publisher’s Department, and in 
all our circulars to pay no money except on delivery of 
the yearly subscription certificate, signed by the Pub- 
lishers, and the premium Oleograph or Chromos. If 
any do, it is their own risk and loss, if loss there be. 





PAY NO MONEY 

O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 

subscription to the Christian Union until he or 

she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 

by the Publishers, axd the premium Oleograph or 

Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 

lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 

to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss 
if loss there be. 





Premium Detivery.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American, National, and Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Express Companies. Any charges 
for carriage beyond such points, as by stages or carriers to 
places off the main lines, must of course be assumed by sub- 
scribers. 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where they are transferred by the company taking 
them from New York. 


SPECIMEN NumB_ERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 


| 80 he can hold her, and play with my Kitty-horse.” | gether for $5, 
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May 21, 
AGENTS 
AGENTS WANTED 


For Ingersoll’s Life and Times of 


HORACE CREELEY. 


The First JOURNALIST OF THE AGE; the BUSIEST 
M AN WHO EVER LIVED. No bio ra yhical work of | 
such interest to the whole people has before ap- 
peared Contains sketches and ano idents of his} 
contemporary STATESMEN, JOURNALISTS, and | 
THINKERS, with whom he labored or opposed. | 
Over SIX HUNDRED pages. in a Engravings. 
Illustrated circular free. Add 

INION Pt BL “ISHING co., 
Chicayo, IIL, or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Secrets of the Convent 


AND 
CONFESSIONAL. 
By JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT. 


The most thrilling and powerful book ever writ- | 
te n on this subject. It presents a startling array of 
facts, and contains rev lations never before made 
Send tor Circulars and Terms to 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or C ‘incinnati. 


WANT ED. 
"Send $12 a) for ‘Splen- 
did Prospectus | 









pub! 1c. 


everywhere, | 
$75 to $250 Be, month, maicand fe: 
male, to spiro dace » the GENUINE IMPROVED | 
COMMON E AMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This ult will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and ombeoites in 
a most superior manner. Price only Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. “We w vill | 
pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a/ 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “* Elastic Lock Stitch.’ 
Every second stitch can be cut and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month and 
expenses, or a commission from which twice 
2 that amount can be made. Addrgss SECOMB 
& CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, 
Til. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 





ents Wanted 


ss 


\ .ANTED.—Agents for the “CONTRIBUTOR,” 

au sixteen-page, undenominational, religious, 
and family Paper. Thirteen departments. Rev. A. 
B. EARLE writes for it. $1.00a year, and one of the 
finest premiums ever offered. Agents meet mar- 
velous success. One says, “ Itonly needs a boy to 
show it—it sells itse If.’ A subscriber sends 100 sub- 
scribers, and says, “It only took a little over one 
day from my work.” Large commissions. For 
—), samples, etc., address J. H. EARLE, Bos- 
ton iss. 


30th Thousand in Preas. Sale increasing. 
2,000 more LIVE AGENTS Wanted for our 


Livingstone 28 yrs in Africa 


over 600 cane: only $2.50. Incomplete and inferior 
works are offered, look out forthem. Send for c¢ ir. 
culars and see proof of the greatest success ( 
the season. Pocket Companion worth $10.00 a 
free. HU BBY ARD BROS., Publishers, 123 Sansom 
St., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR | 
BEHIND the SCENES 


IN WASHINGTON. 


The spiciest and best selling book ever published. 
It tells all about the great Credit Mobilier Scandal, 
Senatorial Briberies, Congressmen, Rings, Lobbies, 
and the Wonderful Sights of the National C ‘a pital. 
It sells quick. Send for circulars, and see our terms 
and a full description of the work. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, "Pa. 


Agents. 


Agents. a 1873, 


$150 Mammoth Double Map 
of United States and World. New 
PER State Maps and Charts. Salable ev- 
gerwnens. a. en “ = or 
Walk capital, write for Catalogue to 
MONTH. | &.C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay st., N.Y. 


ACENTS WANTED 


To introduce our new book by “ James Parton,” the 


“TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE,” 


one of the best selling books of the day. Send for 
circular of terms, ete., ete., to VIR" _ E & YQRS- 
TON, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York 
iT is |If you don’ mee the new 
Illustrated Fam yas we 
MY OWN FIRESID 
which we will send to you tor 
% pronthe on receipt of only 
25 cents. Object to introduce. 
(Confidential terms to Canvass- 
ers accompany the first paper 


YOUR 
FAULT | sitio x year "4 83.00 01 


Chromo free to every subscriber. WE PAY SAL- 
ARY to GOOD AGENTS. Send 25 cents or $1.00 to 
JONES % HADLEY, Publishers, 
No. 176 Broadway, New York. 


TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME. 


S3o AND UPWARDS EARNED 
WEEKLY without risk. focal J Agents 


wanted Everywhere for the PEOPLE IC- 
TORIAL ATLAS. Send for a Circular pA. in 
ing full Instructions. Apply to J. DAVID 


WILLIAMS, 46 Beekman Street. 
South Green St., 


New York, or 57 
Chicago. 

per day! Agents wanted. AN classes 
$5 to $20 of working people, of either sex, 
make more money at work for us 
or all the time, than at 
Address, G. Stin- 


youns, or old, 
their spare moments, 
Particulars free. 





anything else. 


‘TEA AGENTS 


| great Mining regions of Wyoming, 


BOOK CANVASSERS| 


Will find a capital fresh book for Spring and Sum- 
mer canvassing, especially in rural localities, in 


The New Housekeeper’s Manual, 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. Thisa complete Domestic Cy- 
clopedia, and a Choice Condensed Cookery Book in 
one handsomely illustrated volume. 


Terms Very Liberal. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Terms, etc., to 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 
MALE OR FEMALE, 


WORKING CLASS SD a week guaranteed. 


Respectable employment at home, day or evening; 
no capital required ; full instruc tions and valuable 
package of goods sent free by mail. Address, with | 
six cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
GE 
4 to their advantage 
and full particulars free, 
os xY AND ART 


NTS may learn something greatly 
and obtain specimens 
by addressing WOOD'S 
AGENCY, Newburgh, 


Wanted Eve ry where.— 
Importers’ price Consum- 
ers save 100 per cent., and ure sure to ge - a good ar- 
ticle. Greutinducements to Agents. Send forcir- 
cular to ROBERT WELLS, 45 Vesey St., N. Y. 


A RARE CHANCE!! 


We will pay all Agents $0 per week in CASH who 
will engage with us AT ve md is verything furnished 
j}ande a pei. Add 

COULTER. x C ‘0., Charlotte, Mich. 
($25 A DAY “AGENTS WANTED. 
entirely new. 
G. G. SHAW, 
Biddetord, Me. 


Business 





TOWN SITES 
On the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Safest and Best Investments in the United States. 








The towns and cities to be built on the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad present the very best 
opportunities for making large profits on the in- 


vestment of money that now offer in the United | 


States. Small sums, well planted, will surely grow 
into fortunes. 

Lots, and for a short time Blocks, can now be 
bought on unusually favoranle terms of mixed 
eash and credit in BRAINERD, at the crossing 
of the Mississippi, and MOORHEA D, at the 
crossing of the Red River. 

Each of these towns is in a roverbially produc- 
tive country, and each is in a climate unequaled for 
invigorating and healthful qualities. 

Each of them is a county seat, and the center of 
an important trade. In each, society is well orgun- 
ized on the basis of churches, schools, and hostility 
to drunkenness and gambling. Both towns ure 
growing rapidly, and are destined to be large. 

Enquire of GEORGE F OL LET, 

No. 1 East 9t »w York, or 
cwhas “ WHITE, 
Brainerd, cece or 
GEORGE B. V : a 
5s Minnesota. 


12, 000, 000 ACRES! 
CHEAP > FARMS! 





THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET for sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


in the GRBAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central 


on FIVE and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT 6 PER CENT. 
NO ADVANCE INTEREST REQUIRED. 

MILD AND HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, 
AN ABUNDANCE OF GOOD WATER. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
Colorado, Utah, 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
PLATTE VALLEY. 


Soidiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 Acres. 


The Best Locations for Colonies. 








FREE HOMES FOR ALL! MILLIONS OF ACRES 
of choice Government Lands open for entry under 
the HOMESTEAD LAW, near thisGREAT RAILROAD, 
with good markets and all the conveniences of an 
old settled country. 

Free Passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edi- 
tion of DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET WITH NEW MAPS 
MAILED FREE EVERYWHERE. 

Address, 0. F. DAVIS, 

Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., 
Omaha, Neb. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 





son & Co., Portland, Maine. K 
Just Ready—Perine’s Elegarft } Fine Steel Engraving, | White, Black and Colored, Assorted Numbers 
or, the 
wo | This Celebrated Thread has obtained great 


Sisters of Bethany. A male or female agent 
wanted for every town or county to take orders by 
subscription. Large profits. Write for terms, etc. 
GEO. E. PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED for popular read- 

ily sellin q subscription books on very {ovorable 

terms. For Circulars, etc., address J. B. PPIN- 
COTT & CO., Publishers, Philade Iphia. 

No matter what they are do- 


Te 
ALL AGE NT ’ ing, make a mistake if they 


fail to write CHAS. H. TAYLOR & CO., Boston or 
Chicago, whose new combination beats the world. 


Salesimmense. Profits big. 
MO N BE ‘i MADE RA PIDLY with Stencil 
ri A and Key-Check outfits. Cata- 
logues, samples and full par doulars iNCir, 
117 Hanover rie , Boston, Mass. 


AG ENTS If you have got enownh of “ Rights,” 

riage free,’ “ ey eo . good 2 dae y 
c. i ” /. 

then address HUNTER & ¢ CO. OPtinadaleN. H. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


Good pay. Samples free. Ladies’ Combination 
Needle k and Portmonnaie. Fiiclosd Ram 
J. BRIDE, Hudson, Mass, 











popularity for both hand and machine use, on 
account of its smoothness and strength, Con- 
stantly for sale to the trade in fa a « aaes, by 
M. HENRY SMITH 
82 and &4 Worth St.. ow Y ork, 
Sole Agents in United States. 


LADIES, — 
ASK FOR 
CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


Sew It » ~ best Thread made for Hand or Machine 
ew 


WARD'S SHIRTS. 


Six for $15.00. 
Self-Measure for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts 
and Collars sent free everywhere, 


E, M. & WM. WARD, 
387 Broadway, also, 
862 Broadway, cor. lith St., New York, 





Nebraska | 
Now, for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards | 





MORRIS, TASKER & Co. 


| PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


} MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Iron Tubes for Steam, Gas, Wa-! 


ter and Oil. 

| Lap-Welded Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes. 

|; Artesian Well Pipes and Tools, 

| Steam and Gas Fittings, Valves, Cocks, etc. 
Steam and Ga: Fitters’ Supplies of every 
| description. 


| 
Cast Iron Street Mains, Lamp-posts, Street 
| 


Stops, etc. 
| Machinery for Coal Gas Works, ctc., etc., ete. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
15 Gold Street, New York. 
CAS FIXTURES 
FOR 
Churches, Dwellings and Stores, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, 
FRENCH BRONZES, 
and a great variety of 
ORN AMEN TS, 
in real and imitation bronze. 
CHURCHES SUPPLIED 
with the latest and richest style of 


GAS FIXTURES OR REFLECTORS. 


DW ELLINGS—a great variety of 
FINE CHANDELIERS 


For Parlors,’ Libraries and Dining Rooms, 








and every style of Brackets for chambers. 


¢ | STORES—a fine display of cheap STONE PEND- 
ANTS, in anew color, and very fine. 


FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & CO., 


631 & 63 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS, known to 
the public since 1826. Every bell made of best 
copper and tin, and formally warranted. Cata- 
logues free. No ag emg Post-Office address 
either Troy or We oy tp Foy , i 

E. A. & ‘a RaMENEEL Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
CHURCH BELLS a Specialty. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Write for Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, #40 to $300. Double 
shot Guns, #8 ta $150. Single Guns, #3 to $20. Rifles, 
to #75. Revolvers, #6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. 





Gun Material, Fishing Tackle, ete. Large discounts 

to dealers or clubs. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., 

Ney or traded for. Goods sent by express C. O. 
, to be examined before paid for. 


| F i N A ES | Send for Circulars of 
U c oy celebrated Bure 

is Heaters before 

AND aura hasing any other, 


| HEATERS. | "aos Water St. N.Y: 
ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE. Recently improved, especially adapted 
| to industries ee Eo light, safe ng economical 
| power. 7ER CALORIC GINE CoO., 

1244 Chambers Street, New York. 








BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flowering. 


Sent Safely by Mail, Postpaid. 
Your choice of the following splendid varieties. 


5 for $1; 12 for $2. 
Caroline Manais, Devoniensis, 
Sombrieul, Levison Gower, 
Safrano de fleur Pay, 
Emotion, 
Pierre St. Cyr, 


Nina, 

Arch Duke Charles, 
Isabella Sprunt, J 
Regalis, Mad. Bravy, 

Agrippina, Louis Phillip, 

White Cluster, Pink Daily, 
Madille.Christine Nilsson, Amie Vibert, 

La Pactole, Bourbon Queen, 

Cornelia Cooke, Mad. Russel, 

Celine Forrester, Mad. Damazine. 

For 10 cents additional we send magnificent 
Premium Rose, Count La Barthe,. Elegant 
Descriptive Catalogue, 1) cts.; or presented free to 
every purchaser. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





QTRAY Ww PER RY PLANTS. —HUDSON’S 
\ EARI -The berries weigh one ounce each. 
Ww BS productive. Ripens se ver ral days be- 
fore any other kind. Plants, $1 a z.; $3,100. “Send 
for Strawberry Catalogue. W. RP ENTER & 
SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ES IGS FOR HATC HING.- From pure and 
4 imported fowls; Partridge and Buff Cochin, 
Dark Brama, Houdans, #3 doz. ; 2 doz.,%. White 


Leghorn, Silver Grey Dorking, L’ ight Brama, #2 doz.; 
2 doz., $3; 4doz., $5. Our Light Brama Cock weighs 
13% pounds. Send for desc riptive catalogue. W. 
CAI PENTER & SON, r, Rye, Weste hester Co., op Ne Ke 





BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


Also, HAIR AND REFUSE ANIMAL MATTER. 
For sale at 
PETER COOPER’S Glue Factory, 
1/ Burling Slip, N. ¥ 





| Office, 





BROOKLYN 
Wiitrk Leap Co. 


[Incorporated 1825), 


CORRODERS 


PERFECTLY PURE 
WHITE LEAD, 
RED LEAD, 


EXTRA FINE LITHARGE, 


Expressly for Use of India Rubber 
Manufacturers, 


S29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THE 
Averill Chemical Paint 
iS THE BEST 


In the world for exterior work upon Cottages, Vil- 
las, or Buildings of any kind, whether built of brick, 
wood oriron. Itisa liquid, ready for use, and re- 
quires no oil thinning or drier. Purest white, and 
any desired shade can be had in packages from one 
gallon upwards. 





Sample card of colors, and testimonials from own- 
ers of the finest residences in the country, fur- 


| nished free by dealers generally, or by the 





| throughout ever offerec 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 
or, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE, 


Carpets and Matresses, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
S7 and S89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 
130 and 132 Hester street, New York. 
(Connected under one roof.) 


We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely 
new patterns and a for furnishing Houses 
by one house in the city, 


and at a great deduction in price. Consisting of 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining-Room Fur- 
niture, Cornices, Lambraquins, 
Curtains, &c. 
STYLES NOW 
EXHIBITION. 
Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and 
Private Houses furnished throughout at WHOLE- 


BAL E PRI 
The Float: — ——— of the People’s Line on the 


NEW SPRING READY FOR 


| Hudson River were furnished by us. 


Prices Defy Competition. 
Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our stores. 


Entrance, 87 and S89 Bowery. 
Branch Store at 81 4th Avenue, near A. T. Stewart 


WARREN WARD & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


In anticipation of the 8 Spring trade we 
have manufactured a large stock of every class of 


FURNITURE, 


and are now prepared to furnish the most costly 
city mansion or the simplest country cottage in a 
tasteful manner and at moderate cost. 


Country Cottages a Speciality. 


75 and 77 SPRING ST. 
COR. CROSBY. 


FURNITURE 
At 204, 206 & 208 East 27th St., 


3d door east of Third Ave. 


IRVING & SON, 


For many years past manufacturer for the” whole- 
sale Furniture de, have opened in their new 
buildings several large and spacious warerooms 
where they intend keeping 8 com a and well- 
selected stock of RIC YD PLA 


Furniture, Upholstery, &c., 
FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Every article guaranteed of thabest quality, and 
offered at the lowest anelieie — 


J. T. ALLEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, 
185 & 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CAMPBELL’ Ss 
Self-Acting Spring Shade Rollers 


Dispenses with cords, weights, &c. Ask your Ye. 
holsterer for them. Salesroom, 28 and 30 West 
Broadway, I New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
FINE 


CO., 





—— 





TROCERIES, 


ATLANTIC STREET, 


(Cor. Henry,) 





BROOKLYN, 





_ THE | CHRISTIAN ONION. 











Fi nancial, 


Frons Saturday May 11, to 
May 18. 


Satur wdey, 


Money continues easy in spite of the panic at 
Vienna, which has assumed a character that would | 


not be of place even in Wall Street. A large 
number of failures are reported, and 
Continental markets are for the most part influ- 
enced by the pressure, there is no considerable 
effect to be detected here. 


out 


Government Bonds are still in active demand | 


among foreign bankers. A check was caused by 
the Vienna panic; but it was only temporary. Prices 
are steady at the close. 

State Bonds command rather more attention 
than usual this week, especially for the Southern 
securit 

Railroad Bends have been more active. All 
kinds, new and old, being in demand, but at quite 
reasonable prices, from the effects of the recent 
money siringency. 

Foreign Exchange strengthened in conse- 
quence of the news from Europe referred to above 
and on Friday 109 was the quotation for 60-day 
bills on London. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 

Gold Jowest 117 
U.S. 81, coup 
U.S. 6s, 81, reg 


"81, co 


ies. 


-1183¢,118}¢ 117% 118,117 7% 118 

114% ,1143¢,115 

- -118}4,1183¢, 118411836 ,118 34,1184 

1214¢ 121 ¥ 12155 ,1205¢ ,1213¢ 

eeesecnane Lx, 116,115 °Y 11536 1156 

s 11656 116,115,116 

-- 1184, rea 611834 11744 LIT 
- 118}4,11835,118}6 ,118}4 11834 


5s, 


U.S. 6s, 


“65, COup.. 
U.S. 5-20? 65 coup (new).. 
118%. 

U. 8. 5-20 67 coup. 

U. S. 5-20, 68, coup........ 
ie eS | Serre 
U. 8. 10-40, coup. 
J. 8. Currency, 


12044 120% 1204 120% 
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10034, 100 < 1014 LOL 36,1014 
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oat = St. Jos 


i 
886 
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BANKING HOUSE OF Fisk & HATCH, } 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, > 

NEw YORK, May 19, 1873. } 
ge The present high price of Government 
Securities is increasing tiie demand for first- 
class Railroad Bonds; and it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the present difference of from 
TWENTY tO THIRTY per cent. can be obtained 

for any great length of time. 

We are recommending for Exchanges or for 
new investments— 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 
PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS, interest 
payable January and July. Principal and in 
terest payable in gold, in New York City. 

Only $3,000,000 of these Bonds will be 
offered for sale at present. Price 9O and ac- 
crued interest. 


‘the securities of Railroads generally, but they ap- 





They are amply secured, anda very desirable 
investment. The proceeds will be used in add- | 
ing largely to the present equipment, and in } 
extending the line from its present tide-water 
terminus at Richmond to deep water on the | 
Chesapeake Bay, where the largest steamers | 
in the world can load and unload alongside the 
cars. 

Also, the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX | 
PER CENT. BONDS, interest payable May 
and November; theso bonds are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. Price 88 
and accrued interest. The road, 420 miles in 
length, is now completed, and the business of- 
fering is very large, and increasing daily. 

We have just published a pamphlet giving a 
full description of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad and its advantages, and particular in- 
formation concerning the agricultural, miner- 
al, and mechanical resources; the remarkable 
coal and iron deposits; and the opportunities 
for settlement, investment, and the employ- 
ment of capital and labor in various industries 
along its route, copies of which may be had, 
free of charge, upon application in person or 
by mail. 

Also, the WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER 
CENTS at the market price, which is to-day 
95 flat. These bonds are of $1,000 each; in- 
terest payable Januaryand July. This road 
having been consolidated with the great CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC the payment of its bonds, prin- 
cipal and interest, is assumed by them. 

We continue to deal in Government and 
Central Pacific Bonds, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange for 
cash, and conduct a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 








Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO.,) 
& Wall Street, New York. if 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 





Balances, ev: en motaton and fs 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


(OTICES. . 


BU SIN ESS | N 


PROBABLY few of 0 eaders hewe any en 
of the magnitude of w at is termed the game 
business, and yet there are firms employing 
large capital e xclusively engaged in the man- 
ufacture of games, both for in-door and out- 
door amusement. 

Almost every large city has one or more ex- 
clusive game jobbing houses, whose agents 
travel throughout the land and sell their wares 
to the retail dry and fancy goods dealers. 

Children require amusement, and to furnish 
them such as shall be not only entertaining but 
educational and elevating, requires no mean 
order of talent, and when such a game is pro- 
duced it has a warm welcome. 

Such an one is Avilude, or Game of Birds, 
just published by West & Ler. of Worcester, 
Mass. The method of play is ncw and exceed- 
ingly interesting, while the vulnable informa- 
tion afforded by the fine engravings of birds on 
one-half the cards, and the excellent descrip- 
tions printed on the others, form a highhy in- 
teresting chapter in natural history. This game | 
of Avilude isan excellent addition to our home 
amusements, and the very reasonable price at | 
which it is offered (seventy-tive cents) (75c.), 
must insure for it an immense sale. 





THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN 
MOWER 

Is the SIMPLEST, Most DURABLE, EASIEST 
working, 22d BEST Machine of the large 
variety now offered to the public. If not 
approved when tried, we will substitute 
any other machinne or refund the money. 
Hanp Mowers from $15 to $30. Horsr 
Mowers, $90 and $110. Circulars fur- 
nished for the above and of every variety 
of Toots and MACHINES for use on Coun- 
try Places, Farms, or Gardens, with the 
fullest assortment of Seeds and Fertiliz- 
ers. R. H. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Wa- 
ter St., N. Y. P.O. Box 376. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 
Itis universally conceded that cArefully selected 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not 


only SAFE, but are the MOST DESIRABLE SE- 
CURITIES for investment purposes. 





It is also an 
established fact that there are fewer instances of 
default in the Railroad than in any other of the 
great interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to 


ply with greatly increased force in cases where the | 
Roads have superior advantages in location, man- | 
agement, and connections. 


The Indiangpolis, Bloomington and 
Western Railway 


possesses all the advantages here named, and has, | 
in addition, a very large business already created 
and assured toit. The BONDS of this Road now 
offered are GOLD, SEVEN PER CENT. CON- 
VERTIBLE, are FULLY SECURED by a FIRST 
MORTGAGE on an extensiOn of 217 miles, and are 
a liability of the entire line of 420 miles, of which 
four-fifths are completed. 


Vor. | VIL, No. 2 





No, 20 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


NOTICE TO niles ween 


GHICAGO & & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT.COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW 





price. 


idly sold last Summer, 
IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business inconnection with 


| the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 


Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 





The geographical position of the road is remark- | * 


} 


ably favorable. Commencing at Indianapolis. its | ) 


direction is west, and diverging at Champaign it | 
has terminal pointsat Peoria, on the Illinois River, | 
and on the Mississippi opposite Keokuk. 

Net earnings of the division from Indianapolis to 
Pekin and Peoria are large, and have been fora 
considerable period greater than the amount re- 
quired for interest on all bonds issued by the Com- 
pany. Regular trains are running on more than 100 
| miles of the extension, and total receipts of the 
| road for this year must be very satisfactory to all 
holders of its securities. 

The Earnings in 1872 were $1,359,690.55 
—an increase of $395,000 over 1871. Itis 
expected they will reach $2,000,000 during 
the present year. 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE ex- 
ceeding the present low price of 90 and INTER- 
EST, and holders will find a POSITIVE ADVAN- 
TAGE in an early increase in the value of their 
investment. Coupons January and July 1. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Pamphlets, maps, and circulars furnished on ap- 
plication. 


TURNER BROS., 


- Bankers, No. 14 Nassau Street. 
WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 
at subscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


8iPer Cent. Cold Bonds. 
Only 10 yearstorun. For sale at 85 and accrued 
interest; also, other Choice Securities, at prices 
that will'pay over 12 per cent. on the investment. 
Legality of tesues guaranteed. 
THOS. P ELLIS &CO., 





safe and profitable investment. It makes the 


shortest and best connections going West, both at 

| Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 

Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 


No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 


Travelers. 


No. 


To 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 





Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 


ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
terms. 








Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON D&POSITS. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,| Security and 3 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or | 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were 80 rap- | 











VERMONT DIVISION OF 


Portland and Ogdensburg 
Railroad Trunk Line First 
Mortgage Cold Sink- 
ing Fund Bonds, 
LIMITED TO $20,000 PER MILE. 


The Road is being built for less thun original es- 
timates. 

More than half the line is in successful operation. 
FIRST-CLASS 
LARGE 


No security is greater than these 
RAILROAD BONDs, PROP- 
ERTY, as well as on a LARGE AND CONSTANTLY IN- 
CREASING INCOME. 

They are sold at a price yiclding at present rate 
of gold ever S 3-4 per cent. interest, and upon 
their advance to par, to holders 
annual rate of 10 per cent. 

For pamphlets, maps, and further information, 
apply to 

E. & T. 


based on A 


to maturity, an 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No. 511 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


CEORCE OPDYKE & Co. 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
COMMEND: 
Lake Ontario Shore Railroad First Mert- 
gage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
St. Louis and Southeastern Consolidated 
Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Grant Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
Evansville City (Ind.) Seven per cent. Bonds. 
Desirable Western County Bonds, yielding 
10 per cent. interest. 
Town Seven per cent. 


York. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 


8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
NEW YORK. For sale by 
FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. i Pine 8t., New York. 


Midland R. R. 
BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 25 Pin 25 Pine Street. 


A (\(). First-c lass © ounty 
» $500 000. Bonds, Registered 
with State Auditor of Kansas. Cou- 
pons and Principal paid by State 
Treasurer, 

These bonds have been selected with greatest 
care and will bear the most rigid examination. 

Will be sold to told the purchaser OVER 
ELEVEN (11) PER CENT. 

Other reliable 
Send for Price 


AND CONFIDENTLY RE- 


Fe First 


Land 


Bends, State of New 


paving Securtties always in hand. 
CASLEY & CO., 
Axo. 11 Wall St., New Y ork. 





CHICACO 
Loan and Real Estate Investing Agency 
oF 


STILES & GIBBS, 130 Dearborn &t., Chicago. 

Money loaned at 10 per cent. on first-class Real 
Estate Securities. Judicious purchases made for 
non-residents. Send for pamphlets of information 
and terms. 


RAIL 





Whether you wish to BUY or 
SELL, write to 


HASSLER & CO., 


BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 


Bey and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 
Go 
“Receive Deposits on most favorable term 
Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
——- First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and doa 


General Banking Business. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. @uarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
same asso much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 
List. 


——— LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
eal interest pp own conto. —— je A ane nente 

ees n 8s class of securities. vols., 

=< aoe Ww _N. COL ER & CO., Ww Nassau St., N.Y. 


| 
ROAD | 
| 








10° per cent. Interest! 
ae Cit d School District Bonds of 
OWA, ILLINOIS, YRANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
ior sale by 
EXROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., 
BANE ’ 


22 Nassau Street, New York, 








